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SERVANTS. 

WueEneEver ladies fall into confidential conversation 
among themselves, the principal topic invariably is— 
servants, The selection, hiring, and management 
of these domestic assistants, form an important part 
of the duties of every female head of a family ; and 
to ladies, accordingly, there can be few matters of 
discourse more deeply interesting. On such occasions, 
what pathetic lamentations, what merciless invectives, 
are called forth, in reference both to individual ser- 
vants and tothe class! It is a subject, perhaps the 
only one, on which gentlewomen never disagree. 
Each no doubt has her own peculiar theme of com- 
plaint: with one, the insolence—with another, the 
laziness—with a third, the disposition to collect friends 
in the kitchen, is the reigning topic, just as it may 
happen to be the most immediate source of annoy- 
ance. But all various hues of complaint melt into 
the white light of a general sense of grievance. The 
peculiar misery of each either has been felt, or is 
dreaded, by the rest. An unbroken sympathy per- 
vades the assemblage; and what with their own for- 
mer or present experiences, the woeful narratives of 
their friends, and a habitual feeling of irritation and 
antipathy, they seldom fail to draw a sufficiently un- 
amiable picture of the denizens of the kitchen and the 
hall. 


When a gentleman happens to overhear discussions 
of this kind, the feeling which chiefly impresses him 
is apt to be one of wonder—wonder at the infinite va- 
riety of faults which the ladies find in their female 
servants ; faults of omission and commission, of bear- 
ing and of speech—of every sort, and more than every 
sort, which human nature could have been supposed 
capable of. In general, it would appear that each 
servant has one grand fault, conspicuous above all the 
rest, and that the utmost degree of relief which the 
oppressed class of mistresses can obtain, is, by fre- 
quent changes of servants, to bring about a frequent 
shift of annoyances. Thus, after suffering for a 
twelvemonth under a tippler, the distressed lady may 
have a breathing time under a scold; after bearing 
with the scold till flesh and blood can bear no longer, 
she may resign herself to a slattern. But it is not 
common terms which will describe all the shades of 
imperfection and error by which servants are cha- 
racterised. Decimals would be required to express 
exactly the various good and bad qualifications of 
these humble but important personages. One might 
be described as p ing—honesty 10, activity 15, 
cleanliness 16, sobriety 8, good nature 7, aptness to 
break things 12, disposition to waste 6, unamenable- 
ness to reproof 4, disposition to indulge in company 
10, disposition to linger in delivering messages 7, 
fondness for the lads 5; being fifty-six of good, and 
and forty-four of bad, qualities. Another might be 
described as having honesty 0, activity 18, cleanliness 
12, sobriety 9, good nature 2, aptness to break things 
10, disposition to waste 16, unamenableness to re- 
proof 15, disposition to indulge in company 2, dispo- 
sition to linger in delivering messages 15, fondness for 
the lads 1. Some may have a large figure of most of 
the good qualities, but all rendered useless by an 
equally inordinate figure of fondness for company ; or 
a moderate figure of most of the bad qualities, fond- 
ness for company included, and yet the whole cha- 
racter chipped by a deficiency of cleanliness. It is 
strange how ingeniously various they contrive to be. 

Almost every servant is at the first experience ex- 
cellent. Not only is she then upon her good beha- 
viour, but her superiors feel in her so agreeable a 
relief from the miserable creature tliey lately parted 
with, and are in this as in all other matters so liable to 


be delighted with mere novelty, that they regard 
her for some time as quite a paragon. They wonder 
how her late mistress could think of discharging her, 
and half suspect some flaw either in the judgment or 
the temper of that lady, as the cause of the very cold 
and hesitating style in which she detailed the young 
woman’s character. ‘‘ Mrs Ingram spoke of her as a 
bad cook; but then Mr Ingram is an Englishman, 
and of course particular about his food.* For my 
part, I think her cooking just one of her best quali- 
ties. The roast leg of mutton we had yesterday was 
doneto a turn; and that ia really a very pretty way 
she has of boiling the potatoes with steam. I was 
told by Mrs Ingram to keep an eye over her at night, 
as she had a treacherous inclination to go out; but 
she has now been a fortnight with us, and during all 
that time has not stirred over the threshold, except on 
her Sunday out, when I am sure she was at homea full 
quarter of an hour before hertime. But since I called 
on Mrs Ingram for her character, I have been told by 
Mrs Thomson, whose friends the Smiths are acquainted 
with her, that she is thought to be rather particular 
in her temper, and not veryeasy to please. Itdoes not 
do, of course, to be too sanguine about any thing ; but 
from all I have seen of the girl, I think her a modes., 
good-natured, assiduous, clever servant.” In short, 
the good lady is convinced that she and her family 
have at length fallen upon their feet in respect of do- 
mestic attendance, and that it must be their own 
blame if they suffer any more annoyance on that 
score. Yet, generally, ere two little months have 
gone round, the clouds begin to rise as usual in this 
fair sky. Sally's broom has in that time lost the pre- 
ternatural vigour with which it began to sweep. She 
begins to get confused, and fall a little behind in her 
work. Twoor three very bad steaks have been handed 
up stairs from the kitchen, and Mr Balderstone has 
on one occasion declared—after various attempts, more 
prompt than happy, to supply the deficit—that his 
lady has fairly broken down in her duty of supplying 
him with adinner. The very small scintillations of 
anger which so grievous a misery did not fail to elicit 
from even his mild nature, have been translated into 
thunderbolts, and directed hissing hot by Mrs Balder- 
stone against the papered and devoted head of Sally, 
by whom they have been repaid either by a due pro- 
portion of counter thunder or of sulks. Thus the 
wand of peace is broken, and Sally, like Rob Roy, 
takes to the bent. There is now no more done than 
what is barely necessary—nothing through good will, 
all by compulsion—and nothing is done well. Sally’s 
object now is, to give all the annoyance she can, 
without absolutely endangering her life or her wa- 
ges; and most effectually does she succeed in it. 
In due time it is arranged that she is to stay no 
longer than till the expiration of the time for which 
she was hired; a point in the war at which fire 
and sword are declared, and no quarter allowed on 
either side. From that moment, there is either a 
ceaseless objurgation which rings from the bottom of 
the house to the top, or a dull dogged silence expres- 
sive of the most profound mutual rancour. The only 
consolation that then remains to soften the features of 
affairs on the side of the lady and her family, is the 
reflection that the days of tribulation are numbered, 
and that they will soon be quit of the evil genius of 
their domicile. The time at length comes, and in the 


® The lower orders, and the second class of the middle orders, 
in Scotland, are in general very indifferent to the quality of their 
food—nay, seem to take a kind of pleasure in mortifying them- 
selves. Among them the nicety of the Englishman’s taste is a fre- 
quent subject of sarcastic remark, 


short space of one evening they are handed over from 
their late tormentor to one whom, as usual, they are 
disposed to regard as an angel of light, though proba- 
bly but a little while will suffice to make her Aythe in 
the same dark colours as her predecessor. 

Such is the tone in which the served parties in ge- 
neral speak of the serving; and from the universality 
and bitterness of the feeling, it would appear as if there 
were something radically amiss in this relation of do- 
mestic life. We have not had equal opportunities of 
hearing the remarks made in the lower regions respect- 
ing the inhabitants of the upper; but we have little 
doubt that they are fully a counterpart to the endless 
complaints of mistresses and others, or, to use the lan- 
guage of alate writer,* “ differ rather in delicacy than in 
strength.” This surmise will startle most of our fair 
readers of the second floor, for, among all the charges 
brought against servants, we never observed so much as 
a suspicion that they could call in question the abso- 
lute wisdom and rectitude of their superiors. Yet 
there is not the less reason to conclude that the people 
down stairs, equally conscious of absolute wisdom and 
rectitude, and, further, galled by the necessity of re- 
ceiving every censure with submission, indulge very 
freely in those counter caricatures which we should 
probably have had from the lion, if he, as well as the 
man, had happened to be an artist. 

The writer just quoted maintains that “ the causes 
of trouble and disagreement in this relation of life are 
nearly as much owing to the master as to the servant. 
Indeed,” says he, ‘‘ in my experience of the world, I 
cannot say that I have ever known a good master ha- 
bitually troubled with bad servants: And I always 
take it for an evidence against a man’s understanding 
or temper, that he is given to changing his servants. 
Persons in the upper ranks of life would do well to 
consider the advantages which they have enjoyed over 
their inferiors, in education and society; and how 
much more they are bound to show an example of 
mildness, reasonableness, and superiority to petty 
feelings. On the contrary, one would imagine from 
the conduct of many towards their servants, that they 
held the privilege of their rank to consist in indulging 
every ebullition of caprice and ill-humour ; while their 
servants were expected, in return for their wages, to 
exhibit a compendium of the cardinal virtues. This, 
to say the least of it, indicates no very equitable or 
generous turn of mind. I am old-fashioned enough 
to think that a man cannot with decency reproach his 
servant for faults which he indulges in himself. Yet 
you shall see one gentleman freely indulge in his bot- 
tle, who turns off his servant for getting drunk ; an- 
other who kills many horses by hard riding, yet is 
scandalised if his groom be detected in a canter; and 
a third, who will daily send his footman for a snuff- 
box, watch, or pocket-handkerchief, which his negli- 
gence has left behind, and yet will lecture the same 
footman, with edifying solemnity, on the smallest for- 
getfulness or omission in his domestic duties. 

That servants are free from failings any more than 
their masters, I am far from maintaining. But it 
scarcely ever happens that any fault in a servant can 
justify a master in abuse or scolding. A proper sense 
of his own dignity ought to keep him from this; and 
for the amendment of the servant, a calm rebuke, stat- 
ing the consequences of repeating the offence, with a 
steady enforcement of those consequences, is far more 
likely to succeed. Neither can I overlook a certain 
habit of small gibing and fretfulness which some really 
good people use towards their domestics. This is not 


® The Cabinet, from which we have already made some agree+ 
able quotations, 
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a demeanour likely to insure respect from them; and 
its display before strangers is (I must whisper) one of 
the greatest breaches of good manners. 

There is an error of an opposite kind into which 
some masters and mistresses fall, that of an over- 
indulgent and gossipping familiarity with their ser- 
vants. This either ends in the servant gaining an 
improper ascendancy, or in a total rupture on the 
master attempting to repress what he had before en- 
couraged. The picture of Justice Shallow and his 
man Davy has been caught with that infallible truth 
of observation which allowed no corner of life or na- 
ture toescape, and retains the resemblance through all 
forms and changes of society: ‘ They, by observing 
him, do bear themselves like foolish justices; he, by 
conversing with them, is turned into a justice-like 
serving-man.’ This extreme makes as bad a servant 
as the other ; but still it is the master who is to blame. 

There is yet another sort of demeanour towards 
servants which I cannot approve of ; though, as grow- 
ing out of a right habit, and erring only by excess, 
it is difficult to say where the good ends and the bad 
begins. In a word, reserve and dignity may be car- 
ried too far; and a person who will not condescend 
to be angry, and far less to be familiar, may main- 
tain such a freezing distance, such a total incommu- 
nity of thought and feeling in regard to his servants, 
as seems to imply that they are beings of a different 
nature from himself, and is more hard to bear than 
direct ill-usage. When Mr Anson the traveller ar- 
rived at home from the East, the servant who had 
accompanied him came to ask his dismissal. On the 
reason being demanded, he said he had nothing to 
complain of, but that, through all their common toils 
and dangers, his master had never addressed a word 
to him but in the way of command. This might arise 
from mere forgetfulness, or awkwardness of temper, in 
the master ; but to the servant it had all the effects of 
pride. And one who thinks that such feelings merit 
no regard, and that fidelity and attachment are com- 
pensated by wages, I must say, does not deserve to 
find such qualities in a servant. It should also be re- 
membered, that, even in conveying an order, a slight 
difference of tone or language makes all the distinc. 
tion between kindness and contempt. The French sol- 
dier, when asked why he preferred his old to his new 
colonel, could assign no other reason than that, in 
giving the word of command, the one said, Allons, mes 
enfans ; the other, Allez, mes enfans.* 

Nothing is more possible than to unite a dignity 
sufficient to insure respect, with a condescension and 
kindness which softens the inequalities of fortune, 
and sometimes meets with generous returns. Amidst 
the horrors of the French revolution, we are some- 
what reconciled to our common nature by the examples 
of courage, and sagacity, and heroic attachment, 
shown by servants towards their ruined and perse- 
cuted masters. I am doubtful if such instances would 
have been so frequent here, in a similar crisis ; be- 
cause I am doubtful if we deserve them so well. I 
believe there is in general more kindness and ease in 
the intercourse between masters and servants in that 
country than in our own. The ‘morgue artistocra- 
tique,’+ which Bonaparte imputed to the English, is 
a charge not without some foundation. This failing, 
however, I believe, arises in part from our free insti- 
tutions. Where the law makes no distinction of 
rights, the higher classes are disposed to repel en- 
croachment by a cold and distant behaviour. 

But in hopes that no occasion may arise with us of 
giving such intrepid proofs of fidelity as occurred 
among our Gallic neighbours, let me return to the 
cases of daily occurrence—and remark, that a frequent 
cause of neglect in servants, is a want of reflection, 
steadiness, and consistency, in the orders which they 
receive. This imperfection, I am afraid, is as often 
seen in the more amiable half of the creation, as in 
our sex; but when we consider the weighty concerns 
which press on the attention of a lady embarked in 
the whirlpool of a winter’s engagements, we must allow 
for a little want of sorting in such a mass. The ef- 
fect, however, is not the less sure of putting the ser- 
vant’s patience to some trial, and inspiring him with 
a distrust of the infallibility of his superiors ; besides 
teaching certain habits of neglect and disobedience by 
no. means consistent with a dutiful service. But in- 


® Unskilled readers may be informed that the first of these 
phrases is equivalent to Come on, my lads ; the second—how com- 
paratively cold !—Go on, my lads.—E, C. J. 
t Aristocratic haughtiness, 


deed the orders and counter-orders issued in certain 
families do neutralise each other so fast, that a ser- 
vant, if he manage discreetly, may, like a body im- 
pelled by opposite forces, remain pretty much at rest 
on the whole. What I would recommend to masters 
and mistresses, in the view of securing an exact and 
willing obedience, is to think a little before giving an 
order, and not rashly to change it.” 

[In an early number of the Journal we shall resume this sub- 
jeet, and, in an address to servants, do what is in our power to 


improve the habits and general character of that useful portion of 
the community.]} 


USES OF DISSECTION. 

THERE is no department of society in which a total 
ignorance of the value of anatomical knowledge could 
be found ; but yet there are many individuals who, 
while quite aware that it is useful to the community, 
do not feel so much impressed by the possibility of its 
becoming useful to themselves in particular, as to be 
willing that they or any person in whom they are in- 
terested should, living or dead, furnish the means of 
increasing or continuing it. Every one of us is glad, 
when suffering under a dangerous ailment, to take 
advantage of that medical skill which the exploration 
of former diseased bodies has permitted to come to our 
aid ; but yet, with a singular kind of selfishness, most 
of us would put a decided negative upon any proposal 
to cause us to become of similar service to others. It 
is a case in which all expect benefit, and yet no one 
will give any return for what he receives, or point out 
any feasible means by which the benefit may be ob- 
tained. 

Thatany one should haveaserious repugnance to the 
dissection, for such beneficial purposes, of a body which 
he cannot prevent after death from quickly falling into 
the most unsightly corruption, may almost be said to 
present human nature in a mean point of view. To 
ward off the scalpel, or dissecting knife, with such 
jealous care from a mass to which it can do no actual 
injury, and to bestow so much attention, as is gene- 
rally done, in disposing of the valueless tabernacle of 
the departed mind, may indeed be considered a natu- 
ral kind of materialism in mankind ; a doctrine which 
all profess to abhor, but which the most of us never- 
theless appear to make the guide of our actnal conduct, 
and of which, costly funereal processions, gravestones, 
and epitaphs, may in some measure be considered a 
practical confession. It is agreeable, however, to reflect 
that there is a prospect of the modification of this su- 
perstition, as well as of many others. The late Jeremy 
Bentham, one of the most profound thinkers and most 
benevolent men that ever existed, directed his body 
to be dissected, in order that, even in death, he might 
still benefit his kind ; and the Duke of Sussex has sig- 
nalised himself in the eyes of all reflecting persons, by 
entering a similar bequest in his will. Many medical 
men have also followed this illustrious example. By 
the influence of these and other examples, and the in- 
creasing intelligence of the age, it is to be hoped that 
society in general will in time be induced to regard the 
dissection of themselves and others in a different light. 

By way of aiding in this good object, we shall here 
briefly trace the chief practical advantages of anato- 
mical examinations. In the first place, let us pause to 
consider what should have been the state of our know- 
ledge of the human body, had no one ever dared to 
unfold its internal aspect, organisation, and character. 
We should have known literally nothing regarding 
our structure. We should have been aware that we 
were “fearfully and wonderfully made,” but of the 
wonders of our frames we should still have remained 
in a condition of total ignorance. Of the beautifully 
contrived process of digestion in the stomach, and of 
the various secretions that take place ; of the mechan- 
ism of the bones and muscles, the nicely jointed verte- 
bre of the spine, and the ramification of the veins, 
arteries, lymphatic vessels, and nerves—of all these, and 
a thousand other particulars, a knowledge of which 
tends to exalt our conceptions of the creative wisdom of 
God, we should have been profoundly ignorant. And 
what a condition of disgraceful ignorance would this 
have been! The world thousands of years old, and 
its most intelligent creatures—the creatures whose 
enterprise leads them to dive into the secrets of na- 
ture in respect of all things on the earth and under the 
earth, the air which envelopes them, and even the 
starry firmament with its eternal and glorious orbs— 
and yet with all this depth and amplitude of know- 
ledge, knowing nothing of their own frail tabernacles 
of flesh! The bare idea of such ignorance is too ridi- 


culous to meet with a moment’s endurance even from 
the most bigoted of our race. 

The knowledge of the structure and nature of our 
bodies developed by the operations of the dissector, is 
not, however, confined in its uses simply to giving us 
an insight into one of nature’s most wonderful works, 
and thereby raising our sentiments of veneration for 
the Supreme Being, as well as our feelings of thank- 
fulness for the ingenious means he has wisely adopted 
to preserve us from destruction. The grand uses to 
which this species of investigation is susceptible of 
being directed, are the cure and alleviation of the in. 
numerable maladies, to which, from various causes, 
we are unhappily subject. One would naturally ima. 
gine that the most uninstructed individual would have 
no hesitation in allowing himself to be cured of a dan. 
gerous complaint by the exertions of medical practi- 
tioners; yet there are whole nations—nations by whom 
ignorance is reckoned to be bliss—who wilfully resist 
being cured, judging, in their lamentable superstition, 
that if they are destined to live, they shall live, and if 
fated to die, they shall die—hence, that all interference 
on the part of the physician would be impious. But 
the most debased in our own land hardly dare proceed 
to such an extent of folly. All among us are less or 
more convinced, that, in the multifarious transactions 
of life, and certainly in all the ailments of our bodies, 
we must use the means put into our hands to assist 
and relieve us. No one, in these relatively enlight- 
ened times, sits down calmly and patiently to suffer 
the inflictions of disease. Every one endeavours, as 
we say, to use the means which await our disposal. 
And this is right. We have been given an under. 
standing to think, as well as hands to work; and 
melancholy is the condition of that individual who 
rejects and spurns the aids so bountifully afforded by 
the beneficent overruler of the affairs of men. The 
more deeply that we investigate the vast laboratory 
of nature, the more have we reason to observe the 
beautiful harmony of nature’s works. Reflect for an 
instant on the subject now under our notice; the 
harmony subsisting throughout the mental and phy- 
sical elements—the understanding to think and direct ; 
the medicaments yielded by different countries from 
flowers, plants, or herbs; the rich store of medicines 
found in the bowels of the earth, and brought to light 
by mineralogists ; the peculiar clothing in adaptation 
to the various climates; the steel to cut and the lint 
to dress; lastly, the trading and commercial industry 
which disseminates these blessings. Stupid must the 
man be who cannot see intention in the scattering of 
these gifts. The very dog, who eats grass when he is 
sick, might admonish him. 

The general uses of anatomical operations, and the 
value of judicious medical treatment, being recognised, 
it behoves us to examine the matter a little more 
closely, and endeavour to trace the applications of the 
physician to the knowledge which he has acquired in 
the course of his education. There was a time when 
exceedingly little was known of the nature of disease, 
and it is only in recent times, principally within 
the last twenty years, that much has been known 
of it correctly. During that protracted period of 
benighted ignorance, thousands upon thousands died 
of complaints which were then thought incurable, 
but which are now held of little moment. Men were 
wounded in battle, but there were either no surgeons, 
or the surgeons were mere pretenders, and the men 
of course died. Epidemics such as plagues came, but 
the medical practitioners were ignorant, and many 
of them fied from danger, while the people were 
superstitious; and so from that cause alone kingdoms 
were almost depopulated. In short, one way and 
another, ten times more human beings have been 
swept off the earth from their own ignorance and that 
of attending physicians, than would now people the 
globe. It would perhaps be hardly fair to ascribe the 
ignorance of medical men in those times more to their 
own prejudices, than to the prejudices of those upon 
whom they had to exercise the little skill they pos- 
sessed. The people every where prevented them from 
looking into the interior of bodies after death—they 
had a horror of anatomy. The consequence was, that 
physicians practised on a sort of chance principle. 
When a limb was in a state of disease, they looked at 
the surface ; they could look no deeper ; they had only 
a guess of what was the condition of the parts under- 
neath; and so, in this manner, a system was com- 
menced and carried on of prescribing only for the cure 
of the superficial sore. In other words, a practice was 
introduced of treating and trying to cure the symp- 
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toms, not the deeply seated disease itself, of which 
the symptoms are only the outward sign. The prac- 
tice of examining dead bodies most likely commenced 
upon the mortal remains of those individuals who 
had been slain as public enemies, and upon crimi- 
nals aud outcasts. But the knowledge of anatomy, 
and the functions of different organs, gleaned in this 
manner, did not bear very directly on the cure of 
diseases. To attain a thorough knowledge of the 
nature and terminations of diseases, the examination 
of bodies in a state of disease was requisite. Hence 
was originated a department of medical science, called 
pathology—a term from the Greek, signifying a know- 
tedge of disease. In recent times, pathology has made 
rapid advances; and to attend the lectures of patholo- 
gists (or expounders of the altered character of those 
parts of the body in a state of disease), is now very 
properly esteemed an essential branch of the profes- 
sional education of young men preparing to act as 
medical practitioners. It is, in point of fact, the foun- 
dation of the practice of medicine. The French are ac- 
knowledged to excel in this most important department 
of the medical art: the fame of their pathologists has 
spread over all parts of the civilised world. The prin- 
cipal reason given for this superiority, is the liberal 
manner in which they have been allowed to examine 
the bodies of deceased patients. The same horror of 
dissection does not prevail in Paris as in London or 
Edinburgh, or other parts of Britain ; and at the pre- 
sent moment the people of this country are enjoying 
advantages afforded by their French neighbours, and 
without which they would in many instances die under 
complaints of which they are now happily relieved. 

The value of pathological inquiry is not confined to 
surgical cases, but is equally conspicuous in cases of 
internal complaints producing no strongly marked 
outward demonstration, and for which the physician 
has to prescribe. Many of our readers have no doubt 
heard of an internal complaint called iliac passion. 
This is a dreadful spasmodic affection of the bowels, 
attended with obstruction. The intestines are in some 
places contracted like a piece of whipcord, and in 
others dilated, so that the natural action is suspended, 
horrid torments endured, and, finally, a miserable 
death produced, unless certain powerful remedies be 
speedily applied. Now, unless the body of some one 
who had died of this malady had been opened, medi- 
cal men never could have acquired a correct knowledge 
of the nature and seat of the disease: it would have 
been considered merely a pain in the bowels, and, 
therefore, could not have been cured except by chance 
applications. Luckily the bodies of some of those who 
have died of this disease have been opened, and hence 
a more effective mode of treatment in subsequent cases 
has been learned. 

The lungs are composed of various tissues or parts, 
each having a separate function to perform, and each 
being liable to certain diseases. Some of these diseases 
are frequently severe in their symptoms, but not se- 
rious in their effects ; while others are quite the con- 
trary, presenting slight symptoms, while the termina- 
tions are often calamitous. These diseases, however, 
were all clubbed together under one generic term in 
Dr Cullen’s work, the most celebrated of its day, and 
for the following reasons (we shall use his own words) : 
** Our diagnostics do not serve to ascertain exactly the 
seat of the disease, nor does the difference in the seat 
of the disease exhibit any considerable variation in the 
state of the symptoms, nor lead to any difference in the 
method of cure.” But how differently stands the case 
in the present day! In consequence of the frequent 
examination of the bodies of those who died of inflam- 
matory affection of the lungs in France, it was dis- 
covered that the physical changes produced by disease 
of each part of the lungs, occasioned peculiar sounds, 
perceived when the ear is applied to the chest, and 
that these sounds vary not only according to the ex- 
tent and intensity of the disease, but also in every 
stage. It is now well known that some of the most 
potent remedies, such as bleeding, opium, and anti- 
mony, which, individually or conjunctly, are service- 
able in certain stages of the disease, are destructive 
in others. How can a medical man obtain this infor- 
mation, if the only means by which he can acquire it 
be denied to him? Scarlet fever, measles, and hoop- 
ing-cough, which are occasionally so dangerous and 
destructive, not so often perhaps in their immediate as 
in their ultimate effects, are now deprived, to a very 
great extent, of these dangers, in consequence of ana- 
tomical examinations, pointing out morbid alterations 
in different vital organs. This information acts like 
a beacon to guide the practitioner in subsequent cases, 
by showing him the tendencies each disease has to af- 
fect particular parts of the body. 

These observations were suggested to our mind on 
ee Dr Mackintosh’s work on the Principles of 

athology and Practice of Physic, from which we copy 
the following passages on hooping-cough :— 

*¢ Until lately, the most uncertain opinions prevailed 
respecting the nature and seat of this disease. Some 
supposed it to be a nervous affection, and of a true 
spasmodic character. Chambon and others assert that 
it is a true catarrh of the stomach. Some represent 


it to be a pure inflammation of the mucous membrane 


| of the windpipe, and bronchial tubes, to their termi- 


nation in air-cells; while there are others, like 
Gardien, who think that the disease is partly situated 
in the lungs, but that the essence of it consists of a 
spasmodic affection of the glottis and diaphragm. In 
consulting the works of Willis, published in the year 
1670, it will be seen that nothing was then known of 
the nature and seat of hooping-cough ; and from the 
general want of success in treating it, this branch of 
practice fell into the hands of old women and quacks. 
According to the Brunonians, it is a disease of true 
debility. Some, indeed, conjoin it with typhus ; while 
others allege that it depends on inflammatory action 
in the brain. Rosenstein places the seat of hooping- 
cough in the nerves of the chest, and Hufeland agrees 
with him in that opinion. Autenreith declares he 
found the pneumo-gastric nerves inflamed. Breschet 
seems to support this opinion ; but although this state 
of parts may have occurred on some occasions, it is 
denied as a more common cause by other authorities. 
Guersent has stated that he opened a number of bo- 
dies with a view to determine the fact, but he did not 
find the pneumo-gastric nerves diseased. No patholo- 
gical information can be derived from Cullen’s works, 
or even from Dr Thomson’s recent edition of them, 
respecting this, or almost any other disease; but ac- 
cording to his absurd nosological arrangement [or 
systematic arrangement of diseases], it is evident he 
thought it to be of a nervous and spasmodic nature. 
Dr Gregory, it would appear, gave up the investiga- 
tion of the nature and seat of the disease in despair, 
for he used to make the following statement in his 
lectures :—‘I do not attempt the proximate cause, 
though I may mention I have no faith in the theory that 
was advanced some years ago, that the disease depended 
on the stomach ; it is more probable that it is seated in 
the lungs.’ Yet he considered it to be of a spasmodic 
nature.” 

Such was the dreadful uncertainty and ignorance 
respecting this disease, the severity of which must 
have been t, since we find in the small kingdom 
of Sweden, where, it would appear, general registers 
are preserved of the deaths, &c., that in the course 
of sixteen years 43,393 children died of hooping-cough. 
And we have reason to believe, that in the city of 
Glasgow, in the year 1809, the deaths from this disease 
amounted to 11} per cent. of the whole mortality. 
But a different tale will soon be told. A new light 
has been thrown upon the causes of death by the late 
Dr Watt of Glasgow, who had the misfortune to lose 
several of his own children, all about the same period, 
from hooping-cough; he sent for a medical friend, 
and instructed him to make a minute anatomical exa- 
mination of their bodies. The information thus ac- 
quired was recorded by Dr Watt in a valuable work 
which he published. He traced the connection be- 
tween the symptoms and morbid appearances satisfac- 
torily, and the whole has been amply and satisfactorily 
illustrated by Dr Mackintosh, who informs us that 
before he attempted to draw any conclusion on the 
subject, he had opened the bodies of between forty and 
fifty subjects, and found the “appearances very uniform 
according to the period of the disease at which death 
took place.” 

There is a disease connected with the female con- 
stitution, which, until lately, had baffled the skill of 
physicians, because they were ignorant of its nature. 
It is accompanied by severe periodical pains, and 
breaks down many aconstitution. By mere accident, 
when making an anatomical examination of the body 
of a lady, afew years ago, the cause of the malady was 
discovered, and a remedy was soon suggested, which 
upon trial, in many cases, has failed only in one or 
two. We felt much interested in reading the history 
of this disease, and the accidental nature of the dis- 
covery, in the medical work above quoted. 

It were needless to multiply instances of the ab. 
solute necessity which exists for pursuing the exa. 
mination of diseased bodies. Some may possibly al- 
lege, that, seeing that a knowledge of anatomy and 
pathology has been already gained, it can serve no 
nseful end to continue the practice of dissection. This 
is but a short-sighted argument. All that is known 
is trifling in comparison to what ought to be known 
of the anatomy and physiology of the body. The 
best informed medical men are likewise still at vari- 
ance with regard to a number of facts in pathology. 
Disease puts on so.many varying aspects, is liable to 
be so much affected by circumstances, as modes of 
living, age, sex, climate, and so forth, that it still re- 
quires ages of persevering inquiry to render the science 
any thing like perfect. Besides, the powers of obser- 
vation, the discrimination, the experience, the tact in 
applying remedies, die with every medical practitioner. 
His successors have to labour hard for every particle 
of information they acquire, and the public cannot 
place too high a value upon the industry and assiduity 
of those who are entrusted with their lives. But a 
distinction should be drawn between those who la- 
bour hard to drug their patients, and those who 
labour to investigate diseases. There is a constant 
rise of young men as medical practitioners, all of 
whom must be taught by the exhibition of bodies 
under the knife of the dissector. New diseases, or 
fresh combinations of diseases, are also of regular 
occurrence. It is only lately that the disease called 
cholera overspread the land, and as yet exceedingly 
little is known correctly regarding it. It is to be 
hoped, however, that pathological inquiry will in 


time leave no doubts on tne subject. But if this is to 
be done ; if the science of healing, generally, is to im- 
prove; if people wish to be cured or relieved when 
the day of their distress comes ; if they wish well to 
their kind, and be animated with affectionate feelings 
towards their friends and relations, they should cease 
to present any obstacle to the examination of the bodies 
of the deceased. Doctors have been accused of robbing 
the churchyards of their dead ; but the end they had in 
view, namely, benefiting their fellow-creatures by en- 
lightening their own minds, ought to plead strongly in 
extenuation of the offence. Had the relations of the de- 
ceased, in cases of importance, permitted the diseased 
parts of the bodies to be examined, such practices need 
not have occurred. According toexisting legal arrange- 
ments, the practice of exhumation has ceased, and we 
anxiously hope will never be revived. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that to obviate the necessity for its recur- 
rence, the people generally—the high as well as the 
1ow—should dispossess their minds of ancient preju- 
dices, and, as the least thing they can do, freely allow 
the after-death examination of the bodies of their re- 
latives. 


RISE OF THE ROTHESCHILDES. 

[The following striking tale is so entirely of the kind which we 
delight to publish—an exemplification of the felicity arising from 
an exercise of the higher moral sentiments—that we could not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of borrowing it from the work in which it 
appeared some months since, the Court Journal. Entertaining no 
doubt of its truth, we hope it may aid in a cause which we have 
much at heart—that of rendering all mankind as brothers.} 

On the approach of the republican army to the territo- 

ries of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, in the early part of 
the French revolutionary wars, his serene highness, like 
many other petty princes of Germany, was compelled 
to flee. In his passage through the imperial city of 
Franckfort on the Maine, he paid a hasty visit to one 
Moses Rotheschilde, a Jewish banker of limited means, 
but of good repute both for integrity and ability in the 
management of his business. The prince’s purpose 
in visiting Moses was to request him to take charge 
of a sum in money and jewels, amounting in value 
to several millions of thalers, a coin equal to our late 
three-shilling pieces. The Jew at first point blank 

refused so dangerous a charge; but upon being ear- 
nestly pressed to take it, at the prince’s own sole risk 
—nay, that even a receipt should not be required—he 
at length consented. 

The money and jewels were speedily, but privately, 
conveyed from the prince’s treasury to the Jew’s re- 
sidence ; and just as the advanced corps of the French 
army had entered through the gates of Franckfort, 
Moses had succeeded in burying it in a corner of his 
garden. He of course received a visit from the re- 
publicans ; but, true to his trust, he hit upon the fol- 
lowing means of saving the treasure of the fugitive 
prince, who had placed such implicit confidence in his 
honour. He did not attempt to conceal any of his 
own property (the whole of his cash and stock con- 
sisting of only forty-two thousand thalers, or six thou- 
sand pounds sterling); but after the necessary re- 
monstrances and grumblings with his unwelcome 
visitors, and a threat or two that he should report 
them to the general-in-chief, from whom he had no 
doubt of obtaining redress, he suffered them to carry 
it all off. 

As soon as the republicans had evacuated the city, 

Moses Rotheschilde resumed his business as a banker 
and money changer; at first, indeed, in an humble 
way, but daily increasing and extending it by the aid 
of the Prince of Hesse Cassel’s money. In the course 
of a comparatively short space of time, he was consi- 
dered the most stable and opulent banker in all Ger- 
many. 
Tn the year 1802, the prince, returning to his do. 
minions, visited Franckfort in his route. He was 
almost afraid to call on his Jewish banker; appre- 
hending that, if the French had left any thing, the 
honesty of Moses had not been proof against so strong 
a temptation as he had been compelled from dire ne- 
cessity to put in his way. On being introduced into 
Rotheschilde’s sanctum, he, in a tone of despairing 
carelessness, said, ‘I have called on you, Moses, asa 
matter of course ; but I fear the result. Did the ras- 
cals take all ?” 

“‘ Not a thaler,” replied the Jew, gravely. 

“What say you ?” returned his highness. ‘ Nota 
thaler! Why, I was informed that the Sans-culottes 
had emptied all your coffers and made you a beggar : 
I even read so in the Gazettes.” 

““ Why, so they did, may it please your serene high- 
ness,” replied Moses ; “‘ but I was too cunning for them, 
By letting them take my own little stock, I saved your 
great one. I knew that, as I was reputed wealthy— 
although by no means so—if I should remove any of 
my own gold and silver from their appropriate bags 
and coffers, the robbers would be sure to search for it, 
and in doing so would not forget to dig in the gar- 
den; it is wonderful what a keen scent these fellows 
have got! They actually poured buckets of water 
over some of my neighbour’s kitchen and cellar floors, 
in order to discover, by the rapid sinking of the fluid, 
whether the tiles and earth had been recently dug up ! 
Well, as I was saying, I buried your treasure in the 
garden, and it remained untouched until the robbers 
left Franckfort, to go in search of plunder elsewhere. 
Now, then, to the point :—As the Sans-culoties left me 
not a kreutzer to carry on my business, as several 
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good nities offered of making a very handsome 
profit, and as I thought it a pity that so much good 
money should be idle, whilst the merchants were both 
ready and willing to give large interest, the tempta- 
tion of converting your highness’s florins to present 
use haunted my thoughts by day and my dreams by 
night. Not to detain your highness with a long story, 
I dug up the treasure, and deposited your jewels in 
this strong box, from which they have never since been 
moved. ) po er your gold and silver in my busi- 
ness ; my speculations were profitable, and I am now 
able to restore your deposit, with five per cent. inte- 
rest since the day on which you left it under my care.” 

“JT thank you heartily, my good friend,” said his 
highness, “for the great care yuu have taken, and the 
sacrifices you have made. As to the interest of five 
per cent., let that replace the sum which the French 
took from you; I beg you will add to it whatever 
other profits you may have made. Asa reward for your 
singular honesty, I shall still leave my cash in your 
hands for twenty years longer, at the low rate of two 
per cent. interest per annum, the same being more as 
an acknowledgement of the deposit, in case of the death 
of either of us, than with a view of making a profit by 
you. I trust that this will enable you to use my flo- 
rins with advantage in any way which may appear 
most beneficial to your own interest.” 

The prince and his banker parted, well satisfied 
with each other. Nor did the gratitude and good will 
of his serene highness stop there: on every occasion 
in which he could serve his interests, he did so, by 
procuring for him, from the princes of Germany, 
many facilities both for international and foreign ne- 

iution. At the congress of sovereigns which met 
at Vienna in 1814, he did not fail to represent the 
fidelity of Moses Rotheschilde, and procured for him 
thereby, from the emperors of Russia, Austria, and 
other European potentates, as well as from the French, 
English, and other ministers, promises that in case of 
loans being required by the respective governments, 
the “honest Jew of Franckfort’’ should have the pre- 
ference in their negociation. 

Nor were these promises “‘more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,” as those of princes 
and courtiers are proverbially said to be. A loan of 
two hundred millions of francs being required by the 
French government to pay the allied powers for the 
expenses they had been put to in the restoration of 
the Bourbons, one of old Rotheschilde’s sons, then re- 
siding at Paris, was entrusted with its management. 
The same was accordingly taken at sixty-seven per 
cent., and sold to the public in a very few days at 
ninety-three! thereby yielding an immense profit to 
the contractor. Other loans followed with various 
powers, all of which turned out equal to the most 
sanguine expectations of this lucky family. 

Our English Fortunatus, whose reputation for 
wealth and sagacity is such, that, by a discreet use of 
his wishing cap, he can at will change the destinies of 
the nations of Europe, or play at battledore and shut- 
tlecock with their crowns and sceptres, was, during 
the war with France, a small cotton manufacturer in 
Manchester. Leaving that town for the capital, and 
assisted by his father and brothers, Solomon Moses 
Rotheschilde commenced business as an English and 
foreign bill and stock broker. By his immense re- 
sources and connections, he was soon enabled to 
all before him ; but the bargains which he was enabled 
to make by his early information of the escape of the 
Emperor Napoleon from the island of Elba—that is, 
twenty-four hours before the British ministry had re- 
ceived intelligence of the event—placed him at once 
at the top of the tree as a negociant and loan con- 
tractor. 

Mr Rotheschilde’s manners and character have often 
been described : he is immensely rich, and is well en- 
titled to the appellation of millionaire, being reputed 
to be in the absolute and undivided possession 
of seven or eight millions sterling! His brothers, 
likewise, viz. Baron Andreas Rotheschilde, the pre- 
sent great banker of Franckfort, and Baron Rothes- 
childe of Paris, are in the possession of immense 
wealth ; so that it is no wonder that kings and their 
ministers are proud of their acquaintance, seeing that, 
independently of occasional loans and accommodations, 
they are well aware that no throne nor government 
can stand long which has the misfortune to have the 
wealth and influence of the three Rotheschildes ar- 
rayed against them. 

Our Rotheschilde is reputed to be a very charitable 
man; and those who know him intimately affirm that 
he well deserves that character, both in regard to Jews 
and Gentiles. Nor is Mrs Rotheschilde lessso;* many, 
though unostentatious, acts of kindness to the poor, 
being well known respecting her. Mr Rotheschilde’s 
manner of evincing kind feeling toward Solomon 

Herchel, the grand rabbin of Duke’s Place, has some- 
thing in it which is both si and whimsical : 
when any good speculation is afloat, Mr Rotheschilde 
deposits, on his account, a certain sum proportionate 
to his own risk ; and whatever + pee or profit 
accrues is carried by him to the rabbin, to 


® We have heard, upon authority to which we are inclined to 
trust, that Mrs Rotheschilde is of great service to her husband, 
not only by her dexterity in acquiring information and forming 
useful connections, but by the exercise of an understanding much 
beyond that of most females, and that Mr Rotheschilde attributes 
mwch of his success in life to his good fortune in possessing so va- 
luable a wife, 


whom he gives a full, true, and particular account, 
even to the utmost fraction! The millionaire, on 
such occasions, invariably dines with the Levite ; and 
the day is usually by the two friends in inno- 
cent hilarity and conversation. 


THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

Tue language which has been for some centuries 
spoken by the common people of the lowlands of Scot- 
land, is well known to differ in some respects from 
the modern English tongue, but the origin or precise 
nature of the difference is, we apprehend, not very 
generally understood either by our southern neigh- 
bours, or by many north of the Tweed, and will there- 
fore admit of a short explanation. 

The Scottish dialect, as it is called, has for its basis, 
and is principally composed of, the English language as 
spoken and written in the course of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries,when the mixed language of England 
was only beginning to assume a comparatively settled 
form. In other words, the speech of the Scotch is 
in a great measure old English, as may be seen at a 
single glance of the poetry of Chaucer and Gower, 
and the prose of Mandeville and Wicliffe. Barbour, 
a Scottish poet, writes in a language very nearly re- 
sembling that of Chaucer, his contemporary. Our 
readers may have a tolerably good idea of the relation 
subsisting between the Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
and the common lowland Scotch, by observing the 
orthography and character of words such as the fol- 
lowing: gif, gin, an (for if), syne (since), mycht, 
wrocht, owre, whanne, gede (went), perfyte, fer, dough- 
ter, anent, eelde (old), spak, derkniss, toune (town), 
aen (one), éwai or twa (two), twal (twelve, originally 
twalif), wuste (wished), loute (to stoop), whyles, trouth, 
sustene, doun, floure (flower), shone or shoon (shoes), 
axe (ask), haue or ha’e (have), afore (before), laysure 
(leisure), eyen (eyes), and so forth. It would be tire- 
some to adduce a larger list ; it is sufficient to state 
that these words are all pure English of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, although ordinarily charac- 
terised as “ vulgar” Scottish expressions, and that they 
are only a sample of many hundreds of words in the 
same condition. It may be remarked, that in the 
course of improving the language in England, many 
of the letters and sounds have been abandoned or po- 
lished down to such an extent as to have rendered the 
etymology of the words exceedingly obscure; for in- 
stance, gif, the original meaning of which was give, 
or give that, by being deprived of its g, and rendered 
if, loses its primitive distinct character, and can hardly 
be traced to its source. 

While the English in this manner continued to im- 

prove their language, to modify its harshness, to re. 
fine its orthography, and to drop many of its original 
Saxon terms, the Scotch, who much less cultivated 
literature, and were less addicted to the practice of in- 
trodacing Norman and Latin words, continued, and 
in many places still continue, to adhere to a style of 
speech altogether obsolete in the south. Although 
the Scottish dislect is thus a species of old English, it 
possesses qualities of its own, which have greatly 
tended to render it of difficult comprehension by Eng- 
lish scholars. It possesses a considerable number of 
words from the Teutonic, Saxon, or German, and also 
the Danish and French, which in many instances, in 
all likelihood, were never spoken in England after 
the English language was formed, or at least did not 
continue in use above the rank of provincialisms. 
The reason for such an admixture is easily traced to 
the inroads of invaders from that part of the Conti- 
nent opposite the east coast of Scotland, and to the 
friendly connection which long subsisted betwixt the 
courts of France and Scotland. The continental in- 
vaders frequently made good their settlement ; and till 
the present day, from Northumberland on the south 
to Caithness on the north, we find indistinct indica- 
tions among the natives of races of foreign origin. 
As we advance from the east to the west coast of the 
country, the dialect is found to be less inflected with 
Danish and obsolete Saxon terms, and to have a cer- 
tain affinity to the Irish intonation. Perhaps the 
most remarkable peculiarity in the dialect of the low- 
land Scotch is its slight connection with the Gaelic. 
Its words from a Celtic original are very few, which 
is not a little surprising, considering that nine-tenths 
of the names of places in Scotland remain in their 
original Celtic, with extremely little modification. 
The only two words in our common dialect that at 
present occur to our remembrance as being from the 
Gaelic, are aumry—a cupboard, and toam—hair line 
for fishing. 


Within the last hundred years, or since Allan 
Ramsay wrote his pastorals, the Scottish dialect has 
been daily declining in popularity, and giving way 
before the English, and is now never spoken among 
persons of refinement, It is nevertheless still used, 
with hardly any modification, among all classes of the 
peasantry, and the humbler order of society in towns; 
and is rendered imperishable by its ljberal introduc. 
tion into the works of Burns and Sir Walter Scott. 
In examining the Scotch which is now commonly 
spoken, it will be perceived by philologists that the 
words which are strictly peculiar to Scotland are chiefly 
of German and French etymology. The old pure 
English basis, as above mentioned, has apparently 
subsided into what is called a vulgar or coarse Eng- 
lish, rendered still more gross in sound by the deep 
tones of voice which are generally employed in giv- 
ing it utterance. In the midst of this breadth and 
depth of talk, the words of German and French 
origin, which may be called the only genuine Scotch, 
come dropping from the tongue, and, to a southern 
ear, render doubtful and difficult that which would 
be otherwise perfectly comprehensible. Yet it is sel- 
dom that more than two or three of these really 
Scottish words occur in the course of a sentence; in- 
deed, it would not be a little puzzling to construct an 
entire sentence, however short, of this kind of phrase- 
ology. 

The retention of Scottish words in the dialect of the 
common people cannot be assumed as any thing like 
an argument to prove an ignorance of modern Eng- 
lish on the part of the speakers. The Scottish words 
so employed are found to add vigour to the expression 
of the sentiment, and often convey a meaning which 
could not be so well defined by the substitution of 
English verbiage. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that this is not always the case, but only very gene- 
rally so. For instance, the signification of the Scot- 
tish word cowp (from the French coup) may be as 
well given by the English term overturn; but we 
doubt if the word gigot (from the French gigot, the 
thigh), employed in reference to the thick part of 
a hind leg of mutton, has an exact parallel in any 
one word in the English language. The Scottish 
dialect is in fact rich in words which cannot be 
translated into corresponding words in English ; if 
they are translated, they lose a shade, and often a very 
important shade, in their meaning. Let us instance 
a few of these untranslateable terms. Take first, 
stour—the nearest approach to this word is dust, but 
stour means dust in motion. Foy—what sensations 
rise in the minds of Scotsmen at the mention of this 
word, which is from the French voyer, to go, and sig- 
nifies an entertainment given as a farewell treat! To 
attend a foy, to drink a bon ailey, or good success in 
the journey about to be undertaken by a friend, may 
be expressed in English, but not so briefly, or ina way 
so productive of sentiment congenial to the occasion. 
To peinge, whinge, yirm, girn, grounge, mounge, yam- 
mer, and greet, are in our opinion poorly expressed by 
the English verbs to whimper, grumble, cry, or weep. 
Jaunder and maunder are absolutely untranslateable, 
each expressing in one word what would requirea whole 
sentence of English. The nearest meaning of jaunder 
is to procrastinate or put off time foolishly, yet doing 
something all the time by way of an excuse for delay. 
To maunder is fully a more delightful phrase. The 
closest approximation to it in English is the idea of 
an idle woman going on and on for hours in some kind 
of silly talk, speaking sense and nonsense, and lug- 
ging in all sorts of subjects as they happen to rise in 
her brain. Yet this endless talk must not be loud; 
it must be carried on in a monotonous understrain ; for 
if she exalt her voice, then she breaks off her maun- 
der and commences a yove. May we all be preserved 
in our own persons from experiencing the qualifica- 
tions of a maaunderer—may our ears be always saved 
from hearing a couple of such loquacious characters 
breaking off full cry into a yove! 

Personal and mental qualifications are in this man- 
ner expressed to a boundless extent in the Scottish 
dialect. Every variety of shade of character and ap- 
pearance in men, women, and children, has its appro- 
priate term, either in commendation or reproach. 
Reproachful expressions are perhaps the most nume- 
rous. Stry—a lazy, fat, dirty woman ; birky—a tricky 
smart boy; gilpy /assie—a young, run-about, and 
uncultivated girl; doited gett—a thoughtless child, 
constantly making mistakes; a daideling body—ap- 
plied generally to describe a silly little man of tip- 
pling and unsettled habits; grewsome carle—an old 
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—— 
man of hidevus appearame; sumph—hardly trans- 
Jateable, nearest meaning one characterised by a com- 
bination of idiotcy and stupidity ; jol/y—fattish and 
good-looking ; are tolerable specimens of this class of 
The peculiar qualities of things are also 
well defined ; as, foision/ess—without substance or 
taste; goo—a peculiar flavour ; touk—a peculiar fla- 
vour having a disagreeable taste in the mouth ; lythey 
—applied to any fluid preparation, such as broth, be- 
coming thick with boiling; stamphish—harsh to the 
feeling ; strounge—harsh to the taste ; taivered—boilt 
to rags; wersh—saltless. The following we con- 
sider excellent Scottish words: flype—to turn inside 
out; gysan—to fall in pieces from drought, applied 
to casks in a dry leaky state; drumlie—applied to 
describe a fluid in an unclean state (muddy is the Eng- 
lish parallel, but a fluid may be drumlie and yet con- 
tain no mud) ; sneist—a reproachful upcast, a cutting 
unanswerable expression ; canyeling (from canis, La- 
tin for a dog)—noisy wrangling and finding fault ; 
eerie—in a state of indefinable superstitious fear, or 
rather having a nervish feeling of loneliness and super- 
stitious fear at night ; kryle—a dwarfish child ; kryne 
—to shrink or diminish in bulk ; tryste—to appoint to 
meet, to order to make; bonny—beautiful ; whomle 
—to turn upside down; mense—a sense of propriety 
and moderation; kitchen—any thing delicate or sa- 
voury taken with food to make it more palatable ; 
kenspeckli P in appearance; threap—to 
insist vehemently ; ett/e—to design to execute ; carline 
—an old energetic woman—Burns brings out the cha- 
racter of a female of this description in the couplet— 
rauckle carline, 

Wha kenn’d fu’ weel to cleek the sterlin’ ;” 
thole—to endure patiently, as “‘he that tholes over- 
comes ;” dreigh—slow, tedious, commonly used in 
describing a person who procrastinates the settlement 
of demands upon his purse, as “ he’s a dreigh payer ;” 
dirl—tremulous motion— 

“ He screw’d his pipes and gar’d them skirl, 

Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl ;” 
dour (from the French)—sulky and repulsive ; haiver 
—to talk foolishly ; disjasket—wayworn with fatigue, 
or soiled and disordered in the person; dwawm—a 
species of faint; frush—applied to describe any thing 
that is so tender as to moulder at the touch ; kythe— 
to become manifest, to ¢e// or appear, as “ he has com- 
mitted a grievous offence, but let him alone, it will soon 
kythe upon him,” or, to cite a common phrase among 
boys, “cheatery kythes ;” mutch, toy, squinny—three 
various kinds of women’s caps ; we cannot pretend tode- 
fine the peculiar shapes of these different species of the 
genus cap, but that they are distinct in character we 
have no doubt; the mutch, we apprehend, is round, 
while the squinny and toy are of a plainer cut, close 
round the face, and tie under the chin ; but we leave 
the settlement of the point to wiser heads than ours. 

Words equally expressive might be enumerated to 
any extent. Enough, however, has been given to 
show the peculiar nature of the dialect which has for 
several centuries been spoken by the lowlanders of 
Scotland. Those who still use such phraseology, as we 
have said, are not ignorant of modern English. What 
they read and write is English, but in conversation 
the dialectic words come more readily to the tongue, 
and give a greater tone of familiarity to the expres- 
sion of the sentiments, besides being more effective 
in conveying the ideas of the speaker. During the 
progress of the great alteration, which, within the 
last half century, has taken place in the manners 
of the Scottish people, there has arisen a fastidious 
disinclination to use any Scottish expression, how- 
ever emphatic ; so that in point of fact the upper 
classes of the people are almost as ignorant of “ braid 
Scots” as those in the south, whose fashions they 
imitate. In one respect, the total subsidence of 
the Scotch might prove advantageous, by affording 
greater scope for improvement in pure modern Eng- 
lish, in respect of literature; but we would be dis- 
posed to question the general propriety of such an 
alteration. Whatever tends to preserve national 
character—provided it be innocent in its properties— 
is assuredly beneficial. There is too great a disposi- 
tion to provincialise Scotland, and destroy its insti- 
tutions, in order to make room for others neither 
congenial to the temperament of the people, nor 
in any respect superior in their qualities. National 
usages, costumes, and language, are the points round 
which each true lover of his country delights to rally, 
and the sources of much genial, beneficent, and agree- 
able feeling. Where is the Scotsman, living in the 
remote wilds of America or Australia, or settled in 
any other distant part of the globe, whose heart does 
net gush out with emotion on casually hearing spoken 


the words of his own dear father-land ? And can we 
doubt that the devotion which prompts this tribute of 
fond remembrance is not calculated to keep alive and 
refine the best sentiments of our nature? Or, as Byron 
says, when speaking of his boyish recollections— 
As “* Auld langsyne” brings Scotland, one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the bjue hills and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brig’s black wall, 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 
Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ;—floating past me seems 
My childhood, in this childishness of mine— 
I care not—'tis a glimpse of ** Auld langsyne !” 


MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
Tuz circumstances detailed in the following narrative 
are altogether of so singular and romantic a charac- 
ter, that, but fur the undeniable authenticity of every 
particular, the whole might be considered as the pro- 
duction of the ingenious brain of a Defoe. Some of 
the incidents, indeed, surpass in impressive interest 
any thing to be met with in the fictitious history of 
Alexander Selkirk’s solitary existence and adventnres. 

In December 1787, the Bounty sailed from Spit- 
head for Otaheite, under the command of Lieutenant 
Bligh, who had previously accompanied Captain Cook 
in his exploratory voyages in the PacificOcean. The 
object of the present expedition was to convey from 
Otsheite to our West India colonies the plants of the 
bread-fruit tree, which Dampier, Cook, and other 
voyagers, had observed to grow with the most prolific 
luxuriance in the South Sea islands, and which fur- 
nished the natives with a perpetual and wholesome 
subsistence, without even the trouble of cultivation. 
The crew of the Bounty consisted of forty-four indi- 
viduals, including the commander, and two skilful 
gardeners to take charge of the plants, for the remov- 
ing of which every accommodation had been provided 
on board, under the superintendence of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had personally visited Otaheite with Cap- 
tain Wallis. After a most distressing voyage, in 
which, after reaching Cape Horn, they were com- 
pelled to put the helm a-weather and take the route 
by Van Diemen’s Land, the voyagers anchored in Ma- 
tavai Bay, Otaheite, on the 26th October 1788, having 
run over, by the log, since leaving England, a space 
of 27,086 miles, or an average, of one hundred and 
eight miles in twenty-four hours. 

The simple natives, who had experienced much 
kindness from Captain Cook, testified great joy at the 
arrival of the strangers, and loaded them with presents 
of provisions of every sort. The character, condition, 
and habits of the islanders, as described to us even 
by their earliest visitors, present a most extraordinary 
contrast to the usual features of savage life. They 
were a kind, mild-tempered, socia!, and affectionate 
race, living in the utmost harmony amongst them- 
selves, and their whole lives being one unvaried round 
of cheerful contentment, luxurious ease, ard health- 
ful exercise and amusements. 

Bligh appears to have been tempted to remain at 
this luxurious spot much longer than was either pro- 
per or necessary, as the bread-fruit plants, and pro- 
visions of hogs, fowls, fish, and vegetables of every 
description, were amply supplied him by the kind 
natives. The liberty which he gave his crew to go 
on shore, «nd enjoy ali the indulgences which the 
place afforded, was extremely imprudent; and this, 
together with the capricious harshness and unjustifi- 
able insult with which he occasionally treated every 
one on board—officers as well as men—appears to 
have been the sole cause of the unfortunate occurrence 
that afterwards took place. The Bounty, which, as 
we have mentioned, arrived October 26, 1788, did not 
sail till the 4th April 1789, when she departed loaded 
with presents, and amid the tears and regrets of the 
natives. They continued till the 27th amongst the 
islands of that archipelago, touching at many of them, 
bartering and interchanging presents with the natives, 
many of whom remembered Bligh when he accom- 
panied Cook in the Resolution. 

It was on the night of April 27th that the mutiny 
broke out. The affair, as far as can ever be learned 
by the strictest investigation, was entirely unpremedi- 
tated, and resulted entirely from the commander's 
giving way to one of those furious and ungovernable 
fits of passion which he from time to time exhibited. 
On the day previous (the 26th), Bligh, having missed 
some of the cocoa nuts that were piled up on deck, or- 
dered a search to be made; but none being discovered, 
he burst into a paroxysm of passion, calling them all 
scoundrels and thieves alike, swearing he would make 
the half of them jump overboard before they got 


through Endeavour Straits, and ordering the clerk to 
“* stop the villains’ (officers’) grog, and give them half 
a pound of yams for dinner.” The officer of the 
watch, a young man of respectable family, named 
Fletcher Christian, who was master’s mate, and had 
been two or three voyages with Bligh, incurred the 
greatest share of abuse, the latter cursing him for a 
“hound,” and accusing him of having stolen the cocoa 
nuts for his own use. Christian, who was a fiery- 
spirited youn? man, appears to have become exaspe- 
rated at this ignominious treatment, to much of the 
same kind of which he had been subjected for some 
time previous; so much so, indeed, that he declared 
to some of his messmates that he had been “in hell for 
the last fortnight,” on account of Bligh’s usage of him, 
and expressed his determination to leave the ship ina 
raft on the first opportunity, and commit himself to 
the waves, rather than remain on board. During the 
night of the 28th, he accordingly began to prepare his 
raft ; and while so employed, one of the crew unfor- 
tunately suggested that it “would be better for him 
to seize the ship at once.” The idea, which Christian 
does not seem to have thought of till that moment, 
was instantly caught at, and a few whispers amongst 
the crew showed that the majority were quite ready 
for the scheme, which was forthwith put in execution. 
About sunrise on Tuesday, April 28, Christian, with 
three of the crew, entered Bligh’s cabin, and secured 
him in bed, tied his hands behind his back, and hur- 
ried him on deck. Their companions had in the mean- 
while secured those who were suspected to be disin- 
clined to the mutiny ; amongst whom was Mr Peter 
Heywood (afterwards so much distinguished in the 
royal navy service), and other two midshipmen, who 
were detained (contrary to their expressed wishes) to 
assist the mutineers in managing the vessel. Seve- 
ral others of the crew, likewise, who disclaimed all 
share in the mutiny, were thus forcibly detained. A 
boat was then hoisted out alongside, and Bligh, with 
eighteen unfortunate companions, were forced into 
it. Some provisions, clothes, and four cutlasses, were 
given them, and they were then cast adrift in the open 
ocean. Twenty-five remained on board, the ablest of 
the ship's company. As the boat put off, “ Huzza for 
Otaheite !" was shouted by the mutineers, thus in- 
dicating the destination of their further proceedings. 

Being near the island of Tofoa, the castaways rowed 
towards it fur the purpose of obtaining some bread- 
fruit and water, with which the natives at first seemed 
very willing to supply them, until Bligh imprudently 
advised his men to say, in answer to the queries put 
them about the ship, that it had overset and sunk. 
The consequence was, that the natives attacked them, 
stoned one man to death, and it was with difficulty 
that the remainderescaped. Bligh’s companions then 
entreated him to steer for home at all risks and ha- 
zards ; and on being told that no hope of relief could 
be entertained till they reached Timor, off the coast of 
New Holland, a distance fully twelve hundred leagues, 
they readily agreed to be content with an allowance, 
which, on calculation, was found would not exceed an 
ounce of bread and quarter of a pint of water per day for 
each man. After taking them bound bya solemn promise 
to this effect, these unfortunate men boldly bore away, 
on May 2d, across a sea where the navigation was little 
known, in an open boat twenty-three feet long, and 
deeply laden with eighteen men. It is not our pur- 
pose here to detail the particulars of this adventurous 
voyage. Suffice it to say, that, after enduring the 
most horrible distresses from cold, thirst, famine, and 
fatigue, and running a distance, by the log, of more 
than three thousand six hundred miles, the whole 
reached the island of Timor alive on the 14th June, 
but so much spent as more to resemble spectres 
men. They were treated with the greatest kindness 
by the inhabitants, but, notwithstanding of every at- 
tention, four or five of them here died; the rest pro- 
ceeded to Batavia, whence they obtained passages to 
England, where Bligh arrived in March 1790. 

The intelligence of the mutiny, and the sufferings 
of Bligh and his companions, naturally excited a great 
sensation in England. Bligh was immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, and Captain Ea. 
wards was dispatched to Otaheite, in the Pandora 
frigate, with instructions to search for the Bounty and 
her mutinous crew, and bring them to England. The 
Pandora reached Matavai Bay on the 23d March 
1791; and even before she had come to anchor, Joseph 
Coleman, formerly armourer of the Bounty, pushed 
off from shore in a canoe, and came on board. He 
frankly told who he was, and professed his readiness 
to give every information that might be required of 
him. Scarcely had the ship anchored, when Messrs 
Heywood and Stewart, late midshipmen of the Bounty, 
also came on board; and in the course of two days 
afterwards, the whole of the remainder of the Bounty’s 
crew (in number sixteen) then on the island, surren- 
dered themselves, with the exception of two, who fled 
to the mountains, where, as it afterwards appeared, 
they were murdered by the natives. 

From his prisoners, and the journals kept by one 
or two of them, Captain Edwards learnt the proceed- 
ings of Christian and his associates after turning Bligh 
and his companions adrift in the boat. It appeers 
that they steered in the first instance to the island of 
Toobouai, where they intended to form a settlement ; 
but the opposition of the natives, and want of many 
necessary materials, determined them to return in the 
meantime to Otaheite, where they arrived on the 25th 
May 1789. In answer to the inquiries of Tinah, the 
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king, about Bligh and the rest of the crew, the mu- 
tineers stated that they had fallen in with Captain 
Cook, who was forming a settlement in a neighbour- 
ing island, and had retained Bligh and the others to 
assist him, while they themselves had been dispatched 
to Otaheite for an additional supply of hogs, goats, 
fowls, bread-fruit, and various other articles. Over. 
joyed at hearing their old friend Cook was alive, and 
about to settle so near them, the humane and unsus- 
picious islanders set about so actively to procure the 
supplies wanted, that in a few days the Bounty re- 
ceived on board three hundred and twelve hogs, thirty- 
eight goats, eight dozen of fowls, a bull and a cow, 
and a large quantity of bread-fruit, plantains, bana- 
nas, and other fruits. The mutineers also took with 
them eight men, nine women, and seven boys, with all 
of whom they arrived a second time at Toobovai, on 
the 26th June, where they warped the ship up the 
harbour, landed the live stock, and set about build- 
ing a fort of fifty yards square. Quarrels and dis- 
nts, however, soon broke out amongst them. 
The poor natives were treated like slaves, and upon 
attempting to retaliate, were mercilessly put to death. 
Christian, finding his authority almost entirely disre- 
garded, called a consultation as to what steps were 
next to be taken, when it was agreed that Toobouai 
should be abandoned ; that the ship should once more 
be taken to Otaheite, where those who might choose 
it would be put ashore, while the rest who preferred 
remaining in the vessel might proceed wherever they 
had amind. This was accordingly done: sixteen of 
the crew went ashore at Matavai (fourteen of whom, 
as already stated, were received on board the Pandora, 
and two were murdered), while Christian with his 
eight comrades, and taking with them seven Otahei- 
tan men and twelve women, finally sailed from Ma- 
tavai on the 2lst September 1789, from which time 
they had never been more heard of. 

Captain Edwards instituted a strict search after the 
fugitives amongst the various groups of islands in the 
Pacific, but finding no trace of them, he set sail, after 
three months’ investigation, for the east coast of New 
Holland. Here, by some mismanagement, the Pan- 
dora struck upon the singular coral reef that runs along 
that coast, called the “ Barrier Reef,” and filled so 
fast, that scarcely were the boats got out when she 
foundered and went down, thirty-four of the crew 
and four of the prisoners perishing in her. It is pain- 
ful to record any thing to the discredit of that service 
which has proved the pride and safeguard of Great 
Britain, and made her the acknowledged sovereign of 
the sea. But the concurring testimony of the unfor- 
tunate prisoners exhibits the conduct of Captain Ed- 
wards towards them in colours which are shocking to 
contemplate. They were confined in a small round- 
house, built on the after-deck on purpose, which 
could only be entered by a scuttle in the top, about 
eighteen inches square. From this narrow prison 
they were never allowed to stir, being even obliged 
to relieve the calls of nature within it ; and they were, 
over and above, heavily loaded with irons both at the 
wrists and ancles. When the Pandora went down, 
no attempt was made to save them, and the ten sur- 
vivors escaped almost in a state of complete nudity. 
After reaching a low, sandy, desert island, or rather 
key, as such are nautically termed, Captain Edwards 
caused his men to form tents out of the sails they had 
saved, under which he and his men reposed in com- 
parative comfort; but he refused the same indulgence 
to his miserable captives, whose only refuge, there- 
fore, from the scorching rays of the sun, was by bury- 
ing themselves up to the neck amongst the burning 
sand, so that their bodies were blistered as if they had 
been scalded with boiling water. But we refrain from 
dwelling on facts so disreputable to the character of a 
British sailor. The Pandora’s survivors reached Ba- 
tavia in their boats, whence they obtained passages to 
England in Dutch vessels. A court-martial was soon 
after held (September 1792), when six of the ten mu- 
tineers were found guilty and condemned to death— 
the other four were acquitted. Only three of the six, 
however, were executed. Mr Heywood, who was 
amongst the condemned (chiefly by the perverted and 
prejudiced evidence of Captain Bligh and a iellow- 
inidshipman ), was afterwards pardoned upon thestrong 
recommendation of the court, who, notwithstanding 
the vindictive evidence against him, were perfectly 
convinced of his i His subsequent h ° 
able career has proved him fully deserving the favour- 
able opinion of his judges, as well as of the promotion 
he obtained. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed after the period of the 
above occurrences, and all recollection of the Bounty 
and her wretched crew had passed away, when an ac- 
cidental discovery, as interesting as unexpected, once 
more recalled public attention to that event. The 
captain of an American schooner having in 1808 acci- 
dentally touched at an island, up to that time sup- 
posed to be uninhabited, called Pitcairn’s Island, found 
a community, speaking English, who represented 
themselves as the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, of whom there was still one man of the name 
of Alexander Smith alive amongst them. Intelli- 
gence of this singular circumstance was sent by the 
American captain (Folger) to Sir Sydney Smith at 
Valparaiso, and by him transmitted wo the Lords of 
the Admiralty. But the goverment was at that time 
perhaps too much engaged in the events of the conti- 
nental war, to attend to the information, nor was 


any thing further heard of this interesting little so- 


ciety until 1814. In that year two British men.of- 
war cruising in the Pacific, made an island which 
they could not at first believe to be Pitcairn’s Is!aad, 
as it was more than three degrees out of the longi- 
tude assigned it by Captain Carteret, who first disco- 
vered it in 1767. They were confirmed in this opi- 
nion by observing symptoms of cultivation, and, on 
nearing the shore, saw plantations regularly and or- 
derly laid out. Soon afterwards they observed a few 
natives coming down a steep descent with their canoes 
on their shoulders, and in a few minutes perceived 
one of these little vessels darting through a heavy surf, 
and paddling off towards the ships. But their asto- 
nishment may be imagined, when, on coming along- 
side, they were hailed in good English with “wont 
you heave us arope now ?” This being done, a young 
man sprang up the side with extraordinary activity, 
and stood on the deck before them. In answer to the 
question “‘ who are you?” he replied that his name 
was Thursday October Christian, son of the late 
Fletcher Christian, by an Otaheitan mother; that he 
was the first born on the island, and was so named 
because he was born on a Thursday in October. All 
this sounded singular and miraculous in the ears of 
the British captains, Sir Thomas Staines and Mr Pi- 
pon, but they were soon satisfied of its truth. Young 
Christian was at this time about twenty-four years 
old, a tall handsome youth, fully six feet high, with 
black hair, and an open interesting English counte- 
nance. As he wore no clothes except a piece of cloth 
round his loins, and a straw hat ornamented with 
black cock’s feathers, his fine figure and well-shaped 
muscular limbs were displayed to great advantage, 
and attracted general admiration. His body was much 
tanned by exposure to the weather; but although his 
complexion was somewhat brown, it wanted that tinge 
of red peculiar to the natives of the Pacific. He spoke 
English correctly both in grammar and pronunciation ; 
and his frank and ingenuous deportment excited in 
every one the liveliest feelings of compassion and 
interest. His companion was a fine handsome youth 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age, named George 
Young, son of one of the Bounty’s midshipmen. 

The youths expressed great surprise at every thing 
they saw, especially a cow, which they supposed to be 
either a huge goat or a horned sow, having never seen 
any other quadrupeds. When questioned concerning 
the Bounty, they referred the captains to an old man 
on shore, the only surviving Englishman, whose name 
they said was John Adams, but who proved to be the 
identical Alexander Smith before mentioned, having 
changed his name from some caprice or other. The 
officers went ashore with the youths, and were re- 
ceived by old Adams (as we shall now call him), who 
conducted them to his house, and treated them to an 
elegant repast of eggs, fowl, yams, plantains, bread- 
fruit, &c. They now learned from him an account 
of the fate of his companions, who, with himself, pre- 
ferred accompanying Christian in the Bounty to re- 
maining at Otaheite—which account agreed with that 
he afterwards gave at greater length to Captain Beechey 
in 1828. Our limits will not permit us to detail all 
the interesting particulars at length, as we could have 
wished, but they are in substance as follows :— 

It was Christian’s object, in order to avoid the ven- 
geance of the British law, to proceed to some unknown 
and uninhabited island, and the Marquesas islands 
were first fixed upon. But Christian, on reading Cap- 
tain Cartaret’s account of Pitcairn’s Island, thought 
it better adapted for the purpose, and shaped his course 
thither. Having landed and traversed it, they found 
it every way suitable to their wishes, possessing wa- 
ter, wood, a good soil, and some fruits. The anchorage 
in the offing was extremely dangerous for ships, and 
it was scarcely possible for boats to get through the 
surf that broke on the shore. The mountains were 
so difficult of access, and the passes so narrow, that 
they might be maintained by a few persons against 
an army; and there were several caves, to which, in 
case of necessity, they could retreat, and where, as 
long as their provisions lasted, they might bid defiance 
to all pursuit. Having ascertained all this, they re- 
turned on board, and having landed their hogs, goats, 
and poultry, and gutted the ship of every thing that 

d be useful to them, they set fire to her, and de- 
stroyed every vestige that might lead to the discovery 
of their retreat. This was on the 23d January 1790. 
The island was then divided into nine equal portions 
amongst them, a suitable spot of neutral ground being 
reserved for a village. The poor Otaheitans now 
found themselves reduced to the condition of mere 
slaves ; but they patiently submitted, and every thing 
went on peaceably for two years. About that time, 
Williams, one of the seamen, having the misfortune 
to lose his wife, forcibly took the wife of one of the 
Otaheitans, which, together with their continued ill- 
usage, so exasperated the latter, that they formed a 
plan for murdering the whole of their oppressors. 
The plot, however, was discovered, and revealed by 
the Englishmen’s wives, and two of the Otaheitans 
were put todeath. But the surviving natives soon 
afterwards matured a more successful conspiracy, and 
in one day murdered five of the Englishmen, includ- 
ing Christian. Adams and Young were spared at the 
intercession of their wives, and the remaining two, 
M‘Koy and Quintal (two desperate ruffians), escaped 
to the mountains, whence, however, they svon rejoined 
their companions. Lut the farther career of these two 
villains was short. M‘Koy having been bred up in 
a Scottish disti » Succeeded in extracting a bottle 


of ardent spirits from the fee root; from which time, 
he and Quintal were never sober, until the former 
became delirious, and committed suicide by jumping 
over a cliff. Quintal being likewise almost insane 
with drinking, made repeated attempts to murder 
Adams and Young, until they were absolutely com. 
pelled, for their own safety, to put him to death, which 
they did by felling him with a hatchet. 

Adams and Young were at length the only surviy. 
ing males who had landed on the ‘sland, and being 
both of a serious turn of mind, and having time for 
reflection and repentance, they became extremely de- 
vout. Having saved a bible and prayer-book from 
the Bounty, they now performed family worship 
morning and evening, and addressed themselves to 
training up their own children and those of their un- 
fortunate companions in piety and virtue. Young, 
however, was soon carried off by an asthmatic com- 
plaint, and Adams was thus left to continue his pious 
labours alone. At the time Captaine Staines and 
Pipon visited the island, this interesting little colony 
consisted of about forty-six persons, mostly grown-up 
young people, all living in harmony and happiness 
together ; and not only professing, but fully under- 
standing and practising, the precepts and principles of 
the Christian religion. Adams had instituted the 
ceremony of marriage, and he assured his visitors that 
not one instance of debauchery and immoral conduct 
had occurred amongst them. 

The visitors having supplied these interesting peo- 
ple with some tools, kettles, and other articles, took 
their leave. The account which they transmitted 
home of this newly discovered colony, was, strange to 
say, as little attended to by government as that of 
Captain Folger, and nothing more was heard of Adams 
and his family for nearly twelve years, when, in 1825, 
Captain Beechey, in the Blossom, bound on a voyage 
of discovery to Behring’s Straits, touched at Pitcairn's 
Island. On the approach of the Blossom, a boat came 
off under all sail towards the ship, containing old 
Adams and ten of the young men of the island. After 
requesting and obtaining leave to come on board, the 
young men sprung up the side, and shook every officer 
cordially by the hand. Adams, who was grown very 
corpulent, followed more leisurely. He was dressed 
in a sailor’s shirt and trousers, with a low-crowned 
hat, which he held in his hand in sailor fashion, 
while he smoothed down his bald forehead when ad- 
dressed by the officers of the Blossom. It was the 
first time he had been on board a British vessel since 
the destruction of the Bounty, now thirty-five years 
ago; and it was evident his mind recurred to the 
events of that period. Captain Beechey procured 
from Adams a detailed narrative of the whole trans- 
action of the mutiny and subsequent events, which 
has since been published by that gentleman, and of 
which we have already given an abstract. The little 
colony had now increased to about sixty-six, including 
an English sailor of the name of John Buffet, who, at 
his own earnest desire, had been left byawhaler. In 
this man, the society luckily found an able and will- 
ing schoolmaster. He instructed the children in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and devoutly co- 
operated with old Adams in affording religious instruc- 
tion to the community. The officers of the Blossom 
went ashore, and were entertained with a sumptuous 
repast at young Christian’s, the table being spread 
with plates, knives, and forks. Buffet said grace in 
an ‘emphatic manner, and so strict were they in this 
respect, that it was not deemed proper to touch a mor- 
sel of bread without saying grace both before and af- 
ter it. The officers slept in the house all night, 
their bed-clothing and sheets consisting of the native 
cloth made of the native mulberry-tree. The only 
interruption to their repose was the melody of the 
evening hymn, which was chaunted together by the 
whole family after the lights were put out; and they 
were awakened at early dawn by the same devotional 
ceremony. On Sabbath, the utmost decorum was 
attended to, and the day was passed in regular re- 
ligious observances. ‘* All that remains to be said of 
these excellent people,” concludes Beechey, “ is, that 
they appear to live together in perfect harmony and 
contentment ; to be virtuous, religious, cheerful, and 
hospitable beyond the limits of prudence; to be pat- 
terus of conjugal and parental affection, and to have 
very few vices. We remained with them many days, 
and their unreserved manners gave us the fullest op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with any faults 
they might have a 

In consequence of a representation made by Captain 
Beechey, the British government sent out Captain 
Waldegrave in 1830, in the Seringapatam, with a 
supply of sailors’ blue jackets and trousers, flannels, 
stockings and shoes, women’s dresses, spades, mat- 
tocks, shovels, pick-axes, trowels, rakes, &c. He 
found their community increased to about seventy- 
nine, all exhibiting the same unsophisticated and ami- 
able characteristics as we have before described. 
Other two Englishmen had settled amongst them ; 
one of them, called Nobbs, a low-bred, illiterate man, 
a self-constituted missionary, who was endeavouring 
to supersede Buffet in his office of religions instructor. 
The patriarch Adams, it was found, had died in March 
1829, aged sixty-five. While on his deathbed he had 
called the heads of families together, and urged upon 
them to elect a chief, which, however, they had not 
yet done; but the greatest harmony still prevailed 
amongst them, notwithstanding Nobbs’s exertions to 
form a party of hisown. Captain Waldegrave thought 
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the island, which is about four miles square, 
othe be able to support a thousand persons, upon 
reaching — they would naturally emi- 
to other 
Such is the account of this most si colony, 
originating in crime and bloodshed. Of all the re- 
nt criminals on record, the most interesting per- 
Co John Adams ; nor do we know where to find a 
more beautiful example of the value of early instruction 
than in the history of this man, who, having run the 
full career of most kinds of vice, was checked by an 
interval of leisurely reflection, and the sense of new 
duties awakened by the power of natural affections. 


PARISIAN TOMB-STONE WAREHOUSE. 
[From the London Magazine, 1820.] 

A LaDy, well known in the fashionable circles of Pa- 
ris, lately lost by death a relative who had been do- 
miciliated with her for some years, and who, being in 
some measure a dependent, took all the a of 
housekeeping arrangements off her hands. Though 
an Englishman, I happen to stand on the footing of a 
particular friend in this family; and having for se- 
veral years past been accustomed to wait upon the 
lady as her attendant to all parties abroad, her assist- 
ant when she received at home, and her aid-de-camp 
when the orders to shopkeepers were of too delicate a 
nature to be trusted to a footman—my services, on 
this sorrowful occasion, were naturally 
as naturally offered. 


I shall say nothing of the order of the funeral ; every 
thing was conducted with decency, and at the same 
time with a magnificence worthy of the opulence and 
respectability of the family, and calculated to impress 
on the minds of the spectators the magnitude of the 
distress which the gloomy pomp represented by all the 
external emblems of woe. This painful ceremony fi- 
nished, a monument to the deceased the next 
object of attention, and I was requested to take the 
necessary measures for having a suitable one erected. 

In order that I might worthily execute this inte- 
resting commission, I consulted my friend the Marquis 
of B., who had lately lost a consort whom he highly 
respected but never lived with, and to whose mem 
he had erected a superb marble, which testified, wi 
all the pathos of poetry, how much the heart of the 
survivor was torn by the violent separation. On in- 
quiry of this gentleman what tradesman had so well 
served him in his affliction, he said he was unable to 
inform me, not having yet paid the expenses of the 
funeral ; he referred me, however, to Monsieur G——., 
the well-known friend of his lamented wife, who had 
taken, as he expressed it, all the burthen of the thing 
on his own shoulders, and had kindly relieved his 
wounded feelings by seeing that Madame received all 
those attentions which were due to her after death, 
as he had, still more kindly, been unremittingly as- 
siduous auprés d'eile, during the lifetime of the ever- 
to-be-deplored lady. 

To Monsieur G—— I accordingly went without de- 
lay, and found him dull and disposed to be silent. He 
said little of his lost friend, but seemed to think much; 
and as he appeared disinclined to entertain company, 
I quitted him as soon as he had furnished me with the 
address of one of the most celebrated Parisian dealers 
in monuments. 

Le Sieur M. N. is the owner of a most magnificent 
establishment in this way: taste, order, and smiling 
politeness, there reign; and, walking along the first 
gallery into which I entered, surrounded by angels 
and genii, and nymphs shining in the purest alabaster, 
conducted by a bowing employé, 1 thought to myself, 
“this is indeed smoothing the passage to the tomb.” 
The delicacy of the tenderest nerves would not be 
startled here by the mementos of death. 

I found it would be necessary to wait a little before 
I could explain the purpose of my visit, for the master 
had customers with him. His talents were well known, 
and no genteel person in Paris likely to want a mo- 
nument, would think for a moment of being furnished 
by any other than M. N. His improvements in his 
art had been recorded in the Magazine of Inventions, 
and some of his finest articles were exhibited at the 
fetes of French Industry, as a proof of the increased 
consumption of the nation. As I advanced towards 
the great man, I found him too much occupied with 
a couple of gentlemen, dressed in deep mourning, to 
observe my approach; and I was, 1 must confess, 
stcuck by the simple dignity with which he conducted 
business. In the Almanac des Gourmands, it is said 
of Beauvilliers, one of the master-spirits of French 
cookery, who did things in his art which the world will 
not willingly let die, that, with one of his sauces, a 
man with a good appetite might eat his own father ! 
It would be doing great injustice to Le Sieur M. N. 
to limit his panegyric to saying of his monuments, 
that a man might desire one for his own father—this 
would be affirming but little ; but if I may speak from 
my own feelings, I would say that no one who enters 
this warehouse can quit it without being seduced into 
desiring a monument for himself, nay stipulating that 
Seabee, and sent home without 

When I came up to the party, I found the custo- 
mers had but just commenced their bargain :— 

“*I want a tomb-stone,” said the elder of the two. 

“For man or woman, sir ?” asked the master, with 
Lacedemonian brevity, and Parisian quickness. 


“ For a worthy gentleman, who was rather advanced 
in life before he left it.” 

“ Have the goodness to step this way then ; the men 
above forty are to the right. or husband, 
sir?” 

“ Our late friend was a married man.” 

“Vastly well: John, be ready to show the articles 
for the married men above forty.” 

** We wish a stone that shall express the virtues of 
the deceased : his children greatly regret his loss.” 

“Ah! that’s quite another thing; you ought to 
have mentioned at first that he was the father of a 
family: John, the gentlemen wish to see the fathers 
of families above foriy—they’re on the other side, you 
know, close to the friends in need.”’ 

The mourners proceeded with the attendants to- 
wards another wing of the extensive building, when I 
took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded me, 
by addressing the master. First, [ complimented him 
on his powers of classification, which I considered as 
unsurpassed by those of Linnzus himself. ‘Sir, I 
find the arrangement convenient,” was the modest 
reply of the hewer of stone. ‘‘ Time and trouble are 
saved to all parties. People by this means are always 
prepared for death, as one may say, and I avoid get- 
ting into scrapes with the living. Formerly, sir, no- 
thing could be more precarious or puzzling than the 
trade of a maker of monuments. It was as bad as 
portrait-painting: no satisfying the first demands of 
grief without exceeding the decisions of reflection. I 
have seen an epitaph in gold letters ordered with tears 
in the eyes; and when the bill has been presented, 
the inheriting sorrower has insisted that they werecom- 
manded in black, as most suitable for mourning. In- 
scriptions to the memory of faithful wives and affec- 
tionate husbands have been given to me, where epi- 
thet has vied with epithet, and exclamation with 
exclamation, to ‘make a phrase of sorrow ;’ and, sir, 
would you believe it, after the chisel had done its duty, 
I have had the-charge disputed on the ground that 
the eulogium was extravagant and inapplicable ! 
Surely we could never have said so, I have been doomed 
to hear, when the instructions have been entered, 
right to a letter, in my warehouse book of inconsole- 
ables. In short, sir, grief is prodigal ; but reflection 
calculates. I thought it therefore best, as customers 
increased, and we had the prospect of an epidemic, to 
prepare a stock of ready-made articles at ready-money 
prices ; so that a gentleman might, if he pleased, be 
waited upon with his monument some days before his 
death, or, at all events, his heirs be fixed at once, and 
no opportunity be left for after-repenting.” 

I could not help expressing my admiration of a plan 
founded on such an exquisite knowledge of human 
nature, and apparently executed with an ability and 
industry worthy of the excellence of the original idea. 
At the same time, I expressed some doubt whether 
the variety of the demand could be fully met by anti- 
cipation, and inquired whether they were not, after 
all, often obliged to make to order. 

“ Seldom, sir, seldom : not but that we are exposed 
to caprice and eccentricity sometimes. So great, how- 
ever, is the extent and assortment of our stock, that 
one piece or other in it seldom fails to give satisfaction. 
The only persons, we may say, whom we have found 
at all troublesome, are the heirs of insolvents and fo- 
reigners. It is true, we have taken the precaution 
te engrave virtues suited to all the professions and 
classes of society ; we have them too at all prices, and 
of every material, from marble to plaster. Good hus- 
bands may be had here from a guinea upwards, and 
Friends to the poor atastill lower rate. Faithful wives, 
being a large department, go with us very cheap; 
virgins untimely cut off are dearer. Our poetry is 
paid for by the line, but notes of admiration are 
charged separately. If you will take the trouble to 
walk round with me, I shall be happy to show you 
our philanthropists in marble, and widows in freestone. 
We have also a handsome assortment of politicians 
in wood. Of philosophers, it must be confessed, we 
are at present rather out; for the lead has been all 
used lately for bullets; but you will see several phy- 
sicians in the block, and a number of men of letters, 
complete except the heads.” 

I readily availed myself of this invitation ; and as 
we proceeded, my interesting conductor left me no- 
thing to desire in the way of explanation, while I was 
lost in astonishment at the infinite sagacity which 
directed this great establishment. 

“I observe,” said I, “that all the tablets in this 
division are particularly profuse of moral qualities 
and religious impressions. They are designed for the 
clergy, I suppose ?” 

No, sir, for the actors and actresses: these are 


a character for morality and religion. They demand, 
however, a great deal in this way, and we are almost 


the lines, in order to satisfy their ambition to be ex- 


emplary. 

“T have lost,” continued he, ‘‘ much good mate- 
rial and capital workmanship, by the political changes. 
Legions of honour are now a drug, and senators use- 
less. Many a magnificent slab, connected with the 
imperial regime, I have been obliged to sell at the 
price of granite, for building the foundations of sta- 
tues to the Bourbons; and the same police-officer 


that has commanded their preparation, has brought 
me the order for their destruction. What vexes me 


most, however, is, that we are obliged to bear the 


the only people we now have that set much store by 


obliged to be too full for a handsome distribution of 


damage when the selfishness of individuals speculates 
on gain. How many family monuments, executed to 
order, have been left on our hands, because relations 
have suddenly found it inconvenient to claim the titles 
and achievements which they had given in with pride! 
How many alterations have we been obliged to make 
at our own expense, to save the article from being 
rejected altogether !”” 

Le Sieur M. N. was interrupted in his complaint 
by suddenly meeting with his two customers, who 
were in fact seeking him. They had seen a monu- 
ment of which they much approved; and the head 
of the establishment, when their choice was pointed 
out to him, complimented them very much on their 
good taste. They could not have selected any thing, 
he said, of a prettier melancholy, or of a purer mar- 
ble. The price was only five hundred francs, and as 
there was at present no inscription on it, they might 
have any thing they pleased engraved, for which, how- 
ever affectionate, he would charge moderately by the 
letter. The gentlemen seemed startled by the price: 
they, however, proposed an inscription, and inquired 
how much “the best of parents, tenderest of hus- 
bands,” would come to. M. N. made his calcula. 
tion: on hearing its amount, they seemed more ap- 
palled than before, and one of them instantly said, 
** Suppose, then, we were to leave the best of parents 
out of our lamented friend’s monument? It would 
come cheaper then; and, in truth, perhaps the less 
we say of his conduct as a father, the better.” “I 
was just thinking,” replied the other, ‘ that propriety 
as well as economy seemed to require us to drop the 
allusion to his conjugal life: it was not in the domes- 
tic circle that our deplored relative (and here the 
speaker’s voice faultered) displayed most brilliantly 
the many virtues and amiable qualities by which his 
character was unquestionably adorned.” 

The result of the discussion I did not wait to hear. 
Finding that the dealer in memorials was likely to be 
occupied for some time with these sincere mourners, 
I made an appointment with him for another day; 
and when I saw him again, I learned, on inquiry, 
that the two gentlemen had gone away without or- 
dering any monument at 
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MY OWN FIRE-SIDE. 
(By Alaric A. Watts.) 
** It is a mystic circle that surrounds 
Comforts and virtues never known beyond 
Its sacred limits.” 


Southey. 
Let others seek for empty 


At ball or concert, rout or play; 
Whilst far from fashion’s idle noise, 
Her gilded domes and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away— 
’Twixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee—my own Fire-side ! 


= own Fire-side! Those simple words 
‘an bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joys my eyes; 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 

That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own—my own Fire-side ! 
A tle form is near me now ; 

small white hand is clasp’d in mine ; 

I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask what joys can equal thine! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 

In sleep his motlter's ~~ doth hide; 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine, 

Than thou—my own Fire-side ! 
What care I for the sullen roar 

Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more 

The shelter of thy hallowed heart— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 

Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 

That glads—my own Fire-side ! 


y refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care; 
Though thunder-clouds the skies deform, 
Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hat 
By thee—my own Fire-side ! 
be precincts are a charmed ring, 
here no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then let the pampered fool deride; 
Til pay my debt of gratitude 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Shrine of my household deities ! 
Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies, 
When fortune frowns, or care annoys ; 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ! 
The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
‘Phat bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 


Let or f my fate betide ; 
My own—My Own Fire-sips! 


VaLvuE or Sirence.—Talking to friends is the 
ruin of half the speculations projected. It was one 
of the military maxims of the Earl of Peterborough 
that the readiest way to surprise his enemies was to 
elude his friends; and he always illustrated it by his 
own conduct, in keeping his enterprises, during the 
war in Spain, a secret from his officers, until the mo- 
ment they were called upon to contribute to the exe- 
cution. 
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Column for Little Girls. 
A STORY. 

(By Peter Parley, an American writer.) 
Maxcanrer Ray lived in Vermont, in a little valley 
surrounded by the Green Mountains. Her father 
was dead; but her mother, who was a kind, good 
woman, took excellent care of her. 

The house in which they dwelt was small, low, and 
brown, but it was very comfortable. Near it was a 
fine orchard of apple-trees, and a garden, which not 
only produced plenty of kitchen vegetables, but an 
abundance of currants, raspberries, plums, and pears. 
These fruits arrive at great perfection in Vermont, 
but peaches do not thrive as well. Mrs Ray, how- 
ever, had a few peach-trees, which, by careful atten- 
tion, produced some fine peaches almost every year. 

Thus, although the house was small, the place 
where little Margaret lived was extremely pleasant. 
In summer, it attracted the attention of every stran- 
ger who passed by. Mrs Ray did not, like some 
country people I could mention, permit her fences to 
tumble down, and thus throw open the garden and 

unds to the pigs and cattle. She did not allow 

er geese to sit before the door-yard gate, and thus 

render the entry to the house filthy and disagreeable. 

She did not make her wood pile in the street before 

the house, and collect around it all the broken sleds, 
carts, and carriages belonging to her. 

No! Mrs Ray was a wise woman, and managed 

her affairs better. She loved neatness, and knew 
that there was a great deal of comfort if it. She 
thought it her duty to set an example of neatness to 
all her family and the neighbours around her. Above 
all, she wished that her children should be brought up 
with a love of order and neatness. She wished that 
their home might be pleasant, so that they should 
love it. She wished that it should furnish a scene of 
comfort and good order, which might be strongly im- 
pressed upon their young minda, so that in after life 
thev should remember and imitate it. 
- Now, one might suppose that Margaret Ray, with 
such a home, and such a mother, might have been 
very contented and happy; but I am sorry to say, 
that, although she was a good girl on the whole, she 
was sometimes unreasonable. I will tell you a story, 
which will not only make you understand her charac- 
ter, but it will also teach you how much better it is 
for children to follow the advice of their parents, who 
are older and wiser than they, than to follow their own 
fancy. 

One fine morning in September, Margaret asked 
her mother to let her go and walk. “I think it is 
going to rain, Margaret,” said Mrs Ray, “and there- 
fore you had better not go.” 

“Oh! why mayn’t I go?” said Margaret impa- 
tiently. 

“Why may you not go?” said her mother. “I 
have just told you the reason; I think it is going to 
rain, my child.” 

“But I don’t believe it is going to rain,” said 
Margaret, *‘ and I don’t care if it does rain. I wish 
I might do as I like. I can never walk when I want 
to walk.” 

Margaret then began to look sour; and although 
she was generally a handsome little girl, she now 
looked very ugly. Her mother spoke to her kindly ; 
but she was still in a bad humour. At length, per- 
ceiving that it would soon begin to rain, Mrs Ray 
thought it best to let Margaret have her own way, 
and take the consequence of her folly and obstinacy. 
Accordingly, she told her, that, for once, she might 
do as she liked, and, if she chose to go and walk, she 
was free to do so. 

“ But I want to wear my new bonnet,” said Mar- 
garet. “ Very well,” said her mother; “ you may 
wear your new b t if you ch But I warn 
you that it will soon rain, and you may be sure that 
it will be spoiled.” 

“Tam notafraid of the rain,” said Margaret, smartly. 
“T will wear my new bonnet, and I will take my new 
basket, and I will carry the kitten, and Worry shall 
go with us, and we will havea finetimeofit. Itisa 
very fine morning, and I do not believe it will rain ; 
and we will have a long walk, and I shall like it all 
the better because my mother lets me do just as I 
please.” 

And the little girl was allowed to have her way; 
and accordingly, putting on her new straw hat, tak- 
ing her basket upon one arm, and her kitten upon 
the other, with her little dog Worry at her side, she 
set forward. 

The morning was indeed pleasant ; for although the 
clouds that foretold the coming storm were piled in 
dark masses upon the tops of the mountains in the 
south-west, still the eastern sky was yet clear, and 
the sun shone bright and warm upon the little valley. 

Margaret was in high spirits; and the dog ran, 
seaped, and barked, aseif his heart was full of joy. 
He plunged into the bushes, whenever he heard the 
chirp of « squirrel, chased the birds across the open 
fields, leaped into the brooks, scampered up and down 
the hills, and then came running in circles up to his 
little mistress. 

September is a beautiful month, for the weather is 
mild, and the trees are then covered with many bright 
colours. Some of them are yellow, some red, some 
purple, and some are still green. Margaret admired 


the appearance of the forest, and, attracted by the 
many colours of the mountain, she followed a stream 
that led up its side, and was svon in the midst of the 
wood 


Pleased with her walk, and delighted with every 
thing she saw, she went on with rapid steps. ‘ How 
foolish,” thought she, “how unreasonable was my 
mother! She thought it was going to rain, or she 
pretended to think so, and she wished to deprive me 
of this beautiful walk. She wished to keep me in the 
house all day like a bird in a cage or a rat in a trap. 
But here I am, out of the reach of her voice; and 
now that I am free, I will have a good ramble of it.” 

Thus thinking, the little girl went rapidly along by 
the stream ; and for nearly two hours she covtinued 
to wind gradually up the mountain, through the nar- 
row dell which had been formed by the rushing wa- 
ters. At length she was a little fatigued, and sat 
down to rest herself. 

But scarcely was she seated, when the rain began 
to fall, and the wind to pour over the forest with a 
hollow sound. She was a little alarmed, and instantly 
rose to return. But the rain increased, and the gust 
soon rose to a tempest. The tall trees bowed their 
heads and shook their wet leaves, and the water rushed 
foaming down the sides of the hills. 

The little river, which a few minutes before was 
so small that Margaret could leap across it, was soon 
swelled to a torrent, and leaped, foamed, and rushed 
in wild uproar down its pathway. 

Margaret was now seriously trightened, and began 
to think that it had been better to have taken her 
mother’s advice, and staid at home. She was soon 
thoroughly wet; and her anxiety was not a little in- 
creased by perceiving that her little kitten clung to 
her side with the greatest fright, and that Worry, 
who was generally so gay, now walked drooping and 
timid at her heels. 

But Margaret had a good deal of courage; and 
though convinced of her folly, and heart-stricken on 
account of her disobedience, she ran along through 
the woods as fast as the storm would permit. Several 
times she was thrown down by the wind, and once or 
twice she slipped into the edge of the stream ; but she 
kept on her way, and was near the foot of the moun- 
tain when a serious difficulty occurred. 

She had reached a place where the river crossed 
her path, and it was necessary that she should go 
through it in order to get home. The waters roared, 
dashed, and tumbled over the stones, and Margaret 
stood some time on the bank before she could ventuie 
to step into the wild current. But the wind swept by 
like a hurricane, and the rain poured in showers, and 
she could no longer hesitate. With a bold heart, and 
a sure foot, she sprung into the water, and Worry, 
with a gallant leap, followed the little girl’s example. 

They had now reached the middle of the stream, 
when Margaret came to a deep place, and sunk a mv- 
ment beneath the water. She rose again, however, 
and was rapidly borne down the stream. Her bon- 
net, loosened from its string, was carried away by the 
whirling tide; the basket swept down the stream, 
and the poor little kitten, being dashed along over 
the roots and rocks, was soon drowned. 

Margaret was soon incapable of exertion, and was 
carried along in a senseless state by the water. Worry 
was now her only helper. Seeing his mistress in dan- 
ger, his fear departed, and swimming by her side, he 
sought, by every means in his power, to save her. 
He caught hold of her dress, and swimming with all 
his strength, endeavoured to draw her to the shore. 
At length, partly by his efforts, and partly by the 
stream, she was thrown upon the bank. 

For some time she was senseless; but at length she 
partly recovered, and drew herself up from the water 
to a place of safety. But she was too feeble to walk, 
and she remained a long time in her helpless situation. 

Her little dog manifested, by every art he could 
use, his sorrow and his sympathy. He knelt before 
her; he looked earnestly in her face; he licked her 
hands and cheeks; he whined; he barked, and did 
all but say, “* Courage, courage, my little mistress ; 
we shall get home, and it wili all be well yet.” 

Margaret patted the little dog, but she could not 
speak. She looked in his face, and pointed towards 
home. He seemed to understand her, and set off im- 
mediately at a round gallop. 

He had not proceeded far before he met some people 
coming in search of the little girl. He guided them 
to the place where she was sitting, and Margaret was 
carried back to her mother. The new hat and basket 
were never found; and I need hardly tell you that 
she was now cured of her disobedience: and I hope 
my little readers will remember that it is much better 
to obey their parents, and follow their counsel, than 
have their own way. 


A Country Town.—A country town is awake 
only once a-week, and that is on the market-day. 
Pass through it at any other time, and you see indeed 
the shops open, and the houses open, and the people, 
some of them, walking about with their eyes open ; 
but the shops, and the houses, and the people, are all 
asleep. The few that you see walking about look as 


if they knew not whither they are going, what they 
are doing, or why they are out of doors. The shops 
are as cold and as still as pictures. You see all man- 
ner of things in the windows, which seem as if they 
had been in the same state ever since the flood, for 


some of the goods are old-fashioned enough to have 
come out of Noah’s ark, and you see the shopkeeper 
standing at his door, not looking for customers, for 
that would be a vain and hopeless employment, but 
merely gaping for something to fill his vacant eyes 
withal ; and should a neighbour happen to be saun- 
tering by, he stops for a bit of chat; so these two, 
propping their backs against the wall, and thrusting 
their hands into their breeches peéckets, talk for a 
while about things in general, and when they are 
tired they part; the lounger crawls down the street, 
seeking for somebody else to gossip with, and the shop- 
keeper goes yawning into his shop, and endeavours to 
keep himself awake by killing flies and wasps. When 
the London coach passes through the town and changes 
horses, that is an event; it assembles together at the 
inn gates all the loose, idle, indolent, gaping, staring, 
——, surplus population of the town, who come to 
ook at the horses, and the coach, and the coachman, 
and the passengers ; and most admirable is the placid 
curiosity with which the bystanders watch the interest- 
ing process of taking off one set of horses and putting 
on another. The very horses seem to wonder what 
the people can be staring at; and when the coach is 
gone, so quiet is the place that you can hear the 
quacking of a sleepy duck, or the squeaking of a 
pump handle, from one end of the town to the other. 
—Provincial Sketches: The Rival Farmers. 


A MryisTEr witHout a Heap.—At Constanti- 
nople, when any thing goes amiss in public affairs, the 
general dissatisfaction is announced by a few bullets 
discharged through the windows of the seraglio, and 
a demand made for the grand vizier’s head. When 
M. de Calonne was removed from the ministry by 
Louis XVI. the Turkish ambassador at Paris inquired 
where his head was stuck up—thinking this a matter 
of ordinary etiquette on such occasions. “Oh, please 

our excellency,” said the lively Parisians, “ he never 

ad any.” And in this bon mot, which the honest 
Turk probably did not understand, they had full 
amends of their minister, for all his misdeeds, real or 
imaginary.—Cabinet. 

PossIBILITIES OF GREATER CIVILISATION.—T hose 
who are doubtful of the further advance of civili- 
sation would do well to observe how every succes- 
sive age has looked upon itself as a ne-plus-ultra in 
that respect. Even Scotland in the time of Queen 
Mary—a country and age now usually set down as 
singularly barbarous—was looked upon by her own 
writers as then in a highly improved state. ‘“ As of. 
ten,” says Buchanan, in his De Jure Regni, “as I 
turn my eyes to the ni and eleg of our own 
times, the manners of our forefathers appear sober and 
venerable, but withal rough and horrid.” In what 
other terms could an admirer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury express himself ? 


Tne Last Frienp.—A respectable character, after 
having long figured in the gay world at Paris, was at 
length compelled to live in an obscure retreat in that 
city, the victim of severe and unforeseen misfortunes. 
He was so indigent, that he subsisted only on an al- 
lowance from the parish. Every week a quantity of 
bread was sent to him sufficient for his support, and 
yet at length he demanded more. On this the curate 
sent for him. He went. ‘ Do you live alone ?” said 
the curate. ‘* With whom, sir,” answered the un- 
fortunate man, “is it possible I should live? I am 
wretched, you see that I am, since I thus solicit cha- 
rity, and am abandoned by all the world.” ‘“ But, 
sir,” continued the curate, “if you live alone, why 
do you ask for more bread than is sufficient for your- 
self?” The other was quite disconcerted, and at last, 
with great reluctance, confessed that he had a dog. 
The curate did not drop the subject. He desired him 
to observe, that he was only the distributor of the 
bread that belonged to the poor, and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary that he should part with his dog. 
“ Ah, sir,” exclaimed the poor man, weeping, “‘and . 
if I should lose my dog, who is there then to love 
me?” The good pastor, melting into tears, took his 

urse, and giving it to him, “ Take this, sir,’’ said 
e; “this is mine—this I can give.”—F rom a Scrap- 
Book. 

PaRrENTAL AFFECTION.—A messenger arrived one 
day, and informed Racine that he must on that day 
dine with his prince ; to which the affectionate father 
replied, “I t have that honour. It is seven 
days since I have seen my children ; they are rejoiced 
at my return: I must dine with them; they will 
break their hearts to lose me the moment I am re- 
turned. Pray be so kind as to mention my excuse to 
his highness.” 

Fats oF THE NraGara.—The current runs about 
six miles an hour; but, supposing it to be only five 
miles, the quantity which passes the falls in an hour 
is more than eighty-five millions of tuns avoirdupois ; 
if we suppose it to be six, it will be more than 102 


millions ; and, in a day, would exceed 2400 millions 
of tuns. 
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